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For the Register. 


The Proclamation of John Ross, the principal 
chief the Cherokee Nation, calling on his peo- 
ple to express their gratitude to Almighty God 
for their present state of security and prosperity, 
and alluding to their past agonized sufferings, 
with feelings which cannot be described, has re- 
called to my remembrance the conflicts and trials 
endured by this truly great man for the preser- 
vation of his people and country. Nothing was 
left untried to gain the consent of Ross and oth- 
er chiefs, to part with their hereditary rights; 
but failing of their object, resort was had to 
fraud and statagem, by avaricious, unprincipled 


men, with a view to share in the spoils of the 


Cherokees. © Ross and his party were subjected 


to every outrage and suffering, which it was hop- ed the 


ed would subdue their firmness, in vain. When 


at last the struggle was over, and the parasites | 
of the government had prevailed, and the fatal 
decree had gone forth which summoned the} 
Cherokees to depart from their beloved and long | 
cherished homes, no one can describe their 
agonies or the tenacity with which they clung 
to the venerated land which had so long been) 
the abode of their renowned forefathers. Nev-| 
ertheless the eagerness and cupidity of their 
neighbors could not await or attend to their suf- 
ferings, and the military received orders to seize 
on their prey wherever found and transport 
them to the land of their exile. The extreme | 
distress and suffering caused by this movement, 

is described in the affecting Memorial of the del- 
egates of the Cherokee Nation, to the honorable | 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 





bled. ‘*Your memorialists say they have no de- 


The history of that capture is notorious, and that | 


its agohies were mitigated, is owing to the con- | 


the permission humanely accorded to their lead- | over a destiny without hope, and without ex- 
*_* . | 
ing men, of personally supervising their com-| ample.’’ 8s. *? 


pelled removal.’’ The estate of J. Ross, situ- 
ated in a most commanding position with his 
spacious dwelling house, early attracted the in- 
satiate desire of their oppressors to possess them- 
selves of this domain, and Ross had been com- 
pelled to remove and take shelter in one of the 
out-houses appropriated to some of his numer- 
ous herds. Here he was treated with marked 
indignity, and even cruelty; yet neither threats 








nor promises could alter his firm resolves never |says,—‘'] mentioned before, that when | was a 
. , © 9 z 4 
to sanction the nefarious contract to abandon his | bey, 1 had made some good 


country. Ross was unquestionably the principal 
instrument in gaining permission to superintend 
the removal of the Indians, as his integrity and | 
honor wasundoubted. Yethe says, ‘‘it is im- 
possible to describe the stern spirits 1 had to| 
deal with, or their despair and reluctance at | 
parting with their fair land, with all its weeds | 
and streams; the land so solemnly pledged in ac- 


knowledgement for the wide domain ceded to | 
the United States by the Cherokees.’’ How- 
ever, humiliating it may be to recall transactions, 


/tween us and them an impassible gulf. They 


| afd deep resentment; much of apology for wrong 


the London Inquirer. 
Unitarian and Foreign Religious Miscellany, the | 
useful publication, edited by Rev. G. EB. Ellis. 


their families? They have perished—they are 
consumed. The wasting pestilence has not 
alone done the mighty work. No, nor famine, 


nor war. There has been a mightier power, a 


‘| moral canker; which hath eaten into their hearts- 


core—a plague, which the touch of the white 
man communicated—a poison, which betrayed 
them into lingering ruin. The winds of the 
Atlantic fan not a single region which they may 
now call their own. Already the last feeble 
remnants of the race are preparing for their 
journey beyond tlhe Mississippi. 1 see them 
leave their homes, the aged, the helpless, the 
women, and the warriors, few and faint, yet 
fearless still. The ashes are cold on their na- 
tive hearths. The smoke no longer curls around 
their lowly cabins. They move on with a slow 
but unsteady step. The white man is upon 
Sati" Eebte, for terror or despatch; but they heed 
him not. They turn to take a last look at their 
deserted villages. They cast a last glance upon 
the graves of their fathers. They shed no tears; 
they utter no cries; they heave no groans.— 
There is something in their hearts which passes 
speech. ‘There is something in their looks, notof 
vengeance or submission; but of hard necessity, 
which stifles both, which chokes al] utterance, 
which has no aim or method. It is courage ab- 
sorbed in despair. They linger but for a mo- 
ment. Their look is onward. ‘hey have pass- 
fatal stream. It shall never be repassed 
by them,—no, never. Yet there lies not be- 








know, and ‘eel, that there is for them still one 
remove farther, not distant nor unseen. It is 
the general burial-ground of their race.” 
“Reason as we may, it is impossible not to 
read in such a fate, much that we know not how 
to interpret: much of provocation to cruel deed, 


and perfidy; much of pity mingled with indig- 
nation; much of doubt and misgiving as to the 
past; much of painful recollection; much of dark 
foreboding.” 

Judge Story after summoning up the specious 
reasons which have been brought forward to 
palliate the treatment our Indians have received, 





was before to understand when read, But ‘La- 
bor omnia vincit—Improbus’— 
‘Incessant pains 
The end obtains.’ 
And so did 1; which made my reading the more 
acceptable tomy master. He, on the other hand, 
. perceiving with what earnest desire 1 pursued 
learning, gave me not only all the encourage- 
ment, but all-the help he could. For, having a 
curious ear, he understood by my tone, when | 
understood what I read and when I didnot; and, 
accordingly, would stop me, examine me, and 
vpen the most difficult passages to me. Thus I 
went on for about six weeks’ time, reading to 
him in the afternoons, and exercising myself 
with my own books in my chamber in the fore- 
noons. I wassensible of an improvement. But, 
alas! I had fixed my studies in a wrong place. 
London and I could never agree for health; my 
lungs, I suppose, were tco tender to bear the 
pp wren ait of that city, so that I soon began 
to droop ; and in less than two months’ time, I 
was fain to leave both my studies and the city, 
and return into the country to preserve life; and 
much ado I had to get thither.”’ 

Thomas Ellwood recovered, at last, from a se- 
vere illness, of which he says,—‘‘The Lord was 
both gracious to me in my illness, and was 
pleased to raise me up again, that 1 might serve 
him in my generation. As soon as 1 had recov- 
ered so much strength as to be fit to. travel, I 
took leave of my friends, and returned to my 
studies in London. 1 was very kindly received 
by my master, who had conceived so good an 
opinion of me, that my conversation, 1 found, 
was acceptable to him, and he seemed heartily 
glad of my recovery and return; and into our 
old method of study we fell again; I reading to 
him, and he explaining to me, as occasion re- 
quired. But,as if learning had been a forbidden 
fruit to me, scarce was I well settled in my work 
before I met with another diversion, which turned 
me quite out of my work. For a sudden storm 
arising, from I know not what a surmise ofa 
plot, and thereby danger to the Goyernment ; and 
the meetings of dissenters, (such, I mean, as 
could be found, which, perhaps, were not many 
besides the Quakers,) were broken up through- 
out the city, and the prisons mostly filled with 
our friends.’’ 

After enduring two imprisonments, Thomas 
Ellwood, in a subsequent part of his narrative, 
thus relates :—‘‘Some little time before I went 
to Alesbary prison, I was desired by my quon- 
dam master, Milton, to take a house for him in 
the neighborhood where I dwelt, that he might 
go out of the city, for the safety of himself and 
his family, the pestilence then growing hot in 
London. I took a pretty box for him in Giles 





and to prove that they cannot assimilate with 


I pretend not to comprehead, or solve, such 


And 


4 re Pees pe Chalfort, a mile from me, of which I gave him 
United States of America in Congress Assem- | civilized men, thus proceeds: ‘‘It may be s0; | 


perhaps in the wisdom of Providence it must be | 
sire to dwell on the harrowing causes of the re- | so. 
moval of the great mass of our people from their j weighty difficulties. But neither philosophy 
native country to the wilderness of the West. | nor policy can shut out the feelings of nature.— 
Humanity must continue to sigh at the constant 
sacrifices of this bold but wasting race. 
sideration of the stronger, in not demanding of | religion, if she may not blush at the deed, must 
an entire people to say they had acknowledged, | as she sees the successive victims depart, cling 
what it was known they had disavowed, and in | to the altar with a drooping heart, and mourn 


| prisonment. 


* thereupon. 





| with due acknowledgement of the favor he had 





JOHN MILTON AND THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


The following is part of an article taken from ; 
We extract it from The 


! 


At page 92 of his Memoirs, Thomas Ellwood | 
' 
‘ 
pny in learning, 
and lost it all again before | came to be a man; 
nor was | rightly sensible of my loss therein, nn- 
til came amongst the Quakers. But when I 
both saw my loss and lamented it, 1 applied my- 
self with the utmost diligence, at all leisure 
times, to recover it; so false I found that charge 
to be which, in those times, (John Milton’s ‘Evil 
Times,’) was cast as a reproach upon the Qua- 
kers, that they despised and decried all human 
learning, because they denied it to be essentially 
necessary to a Gospel ministry, whict. was one 
of the controversies of those times. But though 
I toiled hard, and spared no pains to regain what 
once I had been master of, yet I found it a mat- 


where no regard was had to justice or humani- | tet of so great difficulty, that 1 was ready to say, 


ty, such characters as J. Ross should live in our 


remembrance. ‘They do honor to our nature 


(as the noble treasurer of Ethiopia did to Philip, 
|in another case,) ‘How can I, unless I had some 
|man to guide me?’ 


This I had formerly com- 


and give an assurance that the inspiration of the | plained of to my especial! friend Isaac Pennington, 
Almighty still operates in the soul of the unper-|!ut now more earnestly, which put him upon 


verted. 

It should also impress on our minds our obli- 
gations to repair as much as possible the wrongs | 
done to this devoted race. 

It is pleasing to find many men of the most 
exalted talents and integrity who are strongly 
impressed with the lofty characteristics, which 
in a peculiar sense, belong to the natives of this | 
land; of this we have a noble specimen in the 
eloquent Centennial Discourse of Judge Story. | 
‘There is, indeed, (says the writer,) in the fate 
of these unfortunate beings, much to awaken our 
sympathy, and much to disturb the sobriety 
of our judgment, much which may be urged to 
excuse their own atrocities, much in their char- 
acters which betrays us into an involuntary ad- 
miration, What can be more melancholy than 
their history. Every where at approach of the | 
white man they fade away. We hear the rust- | 
ling of their footsteps, like that of the withered | 
leaves of autumn, and they are gone forever.— | 
They pass mournfully by us and they return no 
more. 





every valley from Hudson’s Bay to the farthest 
Florida, from the ocean to the Mississippi and 
the lakes. The shouts of victory and the war 
dance rang through the mountains and the 
glades. ‘The thick arrows and the deadly toma- 
hawk whistled through the forest; and the hun- 
ter's trace and the dark encampment startled the 
=m, — ‘™ their lairs. The warriors stood 
forth in their glory, The young listened to the 
The mothers played with 


don the scene with warm 
hopes of the future. ‘Ihe aged sat down; but 
- ’ 


they wept not. They should soon be at rest in 


songs of other days. 
their infants, and pax 


‘Two centuries ago, the smoke of their | 
‘ . . . ' 
wigwams and the fires of their councils rose in 


lconsidering and contriving a means for my as- 
sistance. 


He had an intimate acquaintance with 
Dr. Paget, a physician of note, in London, and 
he with John Milton, a gentleman of great note 


| for learning throughout the learned world, and 
| for the accurate pieces he had written on various 
;subjects and occasions. 


This person, having 
filled a public station in the former times, lived 
now a private and retired life in London; and, 
having wholly lost his sight, kept always a man 
to read to him, who usually was the sun of some 
yentleman of his acquaintance, whom, in kind- 
ness, he took to improve in his learning. ‘Thus, 
by the mediation of my friend, Isaac Pennington, 
with Dr. Paget, and Dr. Paget with John Mil- 
ton, was | admitted to come to him, not as a ser- 
vant to him, (which at that time he needed not,) 
nor to be in the house with him, but only to have 
the liberty of coming to his house at certain hours 
when I would, and to read to him what books he 
should appoint me, which was al! the favor I de- 
sired.”’ 


But, before this took place, Thomas Ellwood 
returned to his father’s house, in Oxfordshire, 
where he fell ill of the small-pox. After his 
recovery, he hastened back to London; and, as 
his sure friend, Isaac Pennington, had mediated 
successfully for his admittance to John Milton, 
that he might come when he would, “] went, in 
the first place, (says our biographer,) to wait 
upon him. He received me courteously, as well 


| fur the sake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, 


as of Isaac Pennington, who recommended me 
to both of whom he bore a*good respect. And : 
having inquired divers things of me, with respect 
to my former progression in learning, he dis- 
missed me, to provide myself such accommoda- 
tions as might be most suitable to my future stud- 
ies. 1 went therefore, and took myself a lodging 
as near to his house, which was then in Jewin- 
street, as conveniently | could ; and from thence- 
forward, went every day, in the afternoon, ex- 
cept on the first days of the week ; and, sitting 
by him, in his dining-room,zead to him in such 
books in the Latin wie eadle he pleased to hear 
me read. At my first sitting to read to him, ob- 
serving that I used the English pronunciation, 





fairer regions, where the Great Spirit dwelt, in 
a home prepared for brave men beyond the eens: 
ern skies. Braver men never lived: truer cnned 
never drew the bow. They had codrage, and | 
fortitude, and sagacity and p@severance, beyond 
most of the human race. They shrunk from no | 
dangers, and they feared no hardships * | 
“If they had the vices of savage life, they | 
had the virtues also. They were true to their 
country, their friends, and theirhomes. If they 
AO neither did they forget kind- 
ess. If their vengeance wag i i 1 
cd and generosity were cosensaaae 
heir love, i sir hs ; 
side Prey “ Prec: ~~ 
Where are the villages, and “ naeie a ae 
‘ atriors and youth? 
The sachems and the tribes? T . 
* The hunters and 


he told me, ifI would have the benefit of the 
Latin tongue, not only to read and understand 
the Latin authors, bat to ‘converse with foreigo- 
ers, either at home or abroad, I must learn the 
foreign pronunciation. To this I consenting, he 
instructed me how to sound the vowels ; so dif- 
ferent from the common pronunciatiou used by 
the English, who speak Anglice their Latin, that 
(with some few other variations in sounding some 
Consonants, in particular cases, a c before ¢ or i, 
like ch ; sc before i, like sh, &c.,) the Latin thas 
spoken seemed as different from that which was 
delivered as the English generally speak it, as if 
it were another language. 1 had before, during 
my retired life at my father’s, by unwearied dili- 
gence and boars , hed s recovered the rules of 
grammar, in whic ad once been v ead 

that I could both read a Latin outed nly rs 
a sort, hammer out his meaning. But this 
change of pronunciation proved a new difficulty 


5 | 
r 








to me. It was now harder for me to read than it 





notice, and intended to wait on him, and see him 
well settled in it, but was prevented by that im- 
But now being released, and re- 
turned home, I soon made a visit to him, to wel- 
come him into the country. After some com- 
mon discourse had passed between us, he called 
for a mapuscript of his, which being brought, he 
delivered to me, bidding me take it home with 
me, and read it at my leisure; and when I had 
done so, return it to him with my judgment 
When I came home, and had set 
myself to read it, [ found that it was that excel- 
lent poem entitled ‘Paradise Lost.’ After I had, 
with the best attention, read it through, I made 
him another visit, and returned him his book, 


done me in communicating it tome. He asked 
me how I liked it, and what I thought of it; which 
I modestly but freely told him; and after some 
further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to 
him, ‘Thou hast said much here of Paradise Jost, 
but what hast thou to say of Paradise found ?’ 
He made me no answer, but sat some time in a 
muse, then brake off that discourse, and fell upon 
another subject. After the sickness was over, 
and the city well cleansed, and become safely 
habitable again, he returned thither. And when, 
afterwards, | went to wait on him there, which 
I seldom failed of doing whenever my occasions 
drew me to London, he showed me his second 
poem, called ‘ Paradise Regained ;’ and, in a 
pleasant tone, said, ‘This is ewing to you, for 
you put it into my head by the question you put 
to me at Chalfont, which before I had not thought 
of.’’’ [London Inquirer. 





WAR. 
From a sermon by Rev. William P. Tilden, 
suggested by the death of Lieut. Edward Eastman. 


**My mind has been particularly called to this 
painful subject during the past week by a brief 
visit from a young friend who but a day or two 
before had received the melancholy intelligence 
of the death of a much loved aod only brother 
who had joined the army. 


The name of that brother, Edward Eastman, 
is remembered doubtless by many of you, though 
several years have elapsed since he left this place 
for the far West. He was the only son of 
Phineas and Judith Eastman, of the neighbor- 
ing town of Franklin. I am told it was here, in 
Concord, that he served his apprenticeship as a 
printer, that he constantly attended this place of 
worship and was a member either as pupil or 
teacher of the Sabbath School connected with 
this society. 

Those who were intimate with him at this 
time speak of him as one who from his native 
talent and studious habits gave good promise for 
the future. Often I am told by one of his fellow 
apprentices would be spend nearly the whole of 
the night after a hard day’s work in reading and 
storing his mind with such information as he 
deemed most important and useful. Soon after 
he became of age he left for the west, and being 
a somewhat earnest politician became the editor 
of a political paper. Not realizing his hopes in 
this department of labor, he commenced the study 
and practice of law. Subsequently, however, 
for some cause he resumed his former occu pation 
as printer, and was engaged at this work in an 
office in Nashville, Tennessee, when the requi- 
sition was made for volunteers for the army. 
The southern paper that gives the notice of his 
death says: * We knew Lieut. Eastman in pri- 
vate life, and knew him to be an honorable, 
high-minded, upright, conscientious and respect- 
able citizen. He was a worthy son of the old 
Granite State, but when the bugle called our 
citizen-soldiers to arms he was among the first 
to respond to the call, and was elected 2d Lieu- 
tenant of the Nashville Blues.’ 


He died at Camargo, where he had been de- 
tained to take care of the sick belonging to the 
first regiment of Tennessee volunteers. Great 
efforts were made for his recovery by Dr. Wells, 
his friend and physician, but he had sunk too low 
before the Dr. was called to his assistauce. He 
passed away Oct. 25 in the flower of early man- 
hood, aged 28 years. 


But although he has fallen a victim to the war 
spirit, yet his friends have the sweet consolation 
of knowing that he did not die in actual baitle 
seeking the heart's blood of his brother man. 
He fell before the shaft of disease while seeking 
not to destroy life but to save. In the notice of 
his death to which I have alluded, it is said that 
‘ Lieut. Eastman by his assiduous attention to 
the afflicted and suffering soldiers—his unceas- 
ing efforts to soothe their spirits and relieve their 
distresses—and his uniform kindness and good- 
ness of heart had won the universal respect and 
esteem of all his acqhaintances. Perhaps no 
man, either officer or private in the army possess- 
ed a stronger hold on the affections and warm 
and sympathetic feelings of his immediate ac- 

uaintances and companions in arms than he did. 

e have heard the parents and friends of the 
poor boys who fell victims to the insalubrious 
climate of Camargo express with deepest sen- 
sibility their gratitude to him for his unwearied 
attention to them while sick, and for his unre- 


| human crimes. 





mitting care and adjustment of their worldly af- 
fairs after death had taken them away.’ 

O how grateful to the aged parents now bow- 
ed down in heart-breaking anguish at the un- 
timely death of their dear and only son, and to 
those fond sisters who mourn the loss of an only 
brother, will be this beautiful testimony to the 
kindness of heart, the beneficence of spirit, the 
self-sacrificing devotion to others’ welfare, which 
that son and brother manifested in those last la- 
bors of love which iis hands performed. Who 
cannot sympathise with the feelings of that sis- 
ter who in a line she wrote me, after having de- 
livered the sad message to her parents and sis- 
ters, and mingled her tears with theirs, says, ‘I 
think we have reason to be thankful that he was 
not left to shed man’s blood--to bring death up- 
on his fellow man.” 

They have indeed cause for gratitude that the 
heart and hand which God made for love and 
beneficent labor found even in the camp, the 
work of a ministering, a comforting, not a de- 
stroying spirit. They have cause for deep 
thankfulness that although in an evil hour under 
the influence of a depraved unchristian public 
sentiment, that so boldly repudiates as Utopian 
folly the Forgiving Love of the gospel, he was 
led to volunteer his services for the battle-field, 
that he was still so providestially withheld from 
the legitimate work of war; that he was per- 
mitted to devote all the energies of his active 
mind and warm heart, not to the infliction, but 
to the relief of human suffering. : 

May all the consolation which this fact is fitted 
to impart be gratefully cherished by the bereaved 
friends. May their hearts be visited and blessed 
by the rich influences of the ‘‘comforter,”’ in this 
hour of their sorrows ; and may we all be moved 
by this painfal event to more earnest and perse- 
vering efforts for the removal of that murderous 
system before which our young brother fell and 
which is drenching this fair earth with blood and 
tears. 

Many doubtless there are, who, as they read 
of the sufferings of the sick and wounded that 
occasionally reach us are sceptical as to the truth 
of the statements mide, because the individuals 
who write are generally unknown tothem. _Lis- 
ten then to the testimony of Lieut. Eastman, in 
a letter which he wrote but a few weeks previ- 
ous to his death—‘ Oar situation is truly melan- 
choly, and I can see ne good reason for conceal- 
ing it. Many of our companies have dwindled 
away to a comparatively small number by sick- 
ness and death, and many noble, brave, generous 
sons of Tennessee have breathed their last on 
the Rio Grande.’ 

Noble, brave, generous sons of Tennessee, I 
have no doubt many of them were; and that they 
really thought they were doing God service as 
weli as their country by volunteering for the fight. 
While the popular religion of the land can en- 
slave, hang and kill by wholesale in the name of 
Christ, is it strange that young men, generous 
and drave, brought up under its influence, should 
be ready to do the work which Church and State 
unite in celebrating as patriotic and glorious? 
The spirit of heroic self-sacrifice in itself is grand 
and beautiful. And O how sad to the christian 
heart that this noble spirit, so deeply needed in 
the great moral warfare against sin, in redeem- 
ing the world from violence, oppression and vice, 
and blessing it with truth, purity and love, 
should be thus misdirected and perverted to the 
destruction of mankind. Oh could we see the 
same willingness to make sacrifice for Christ and 
humanity that there is to encounter suffering and 
death for what is called patriotism and glory, 
how soon would the angel song of Peace on 
earth and good will among men again be heard 
heralding the spiritual advent of all souls to a 
higher and holier life. 


Tura your thoughts fora moment from the 
heart sickening scenes of Monterey and Tabasco, 
to the steamer Atlantic as she is driven slowly 
but surely towards that fatal point where she 
was dashed in pieces, and some fifty fellow be- 
ings found a watery grave. Mark the contrast, 
the moral contrast, between the casualty and the 
battle. The shipwrecked sufferers see and 
know the imminent peril they are in. The ex- 
perienced commander tells them frankly in an- 
swer to their anxious and oft repeated inquiries, 
“If the anchors hold we are safe—if they do not 
—there is little chance for us.’’ The gale in- 
creases. The anchors break their hold and drag. 
‘Their fate is inevitable. But no malignant pas- 
sions are called into exercise. Oh no! There 
is @ heartfelt sympathy, profuund and beautiful, 
such as is only awakened by a sense of common 
want and common danger. All, even the most 
thoughtless, are made to feel their dependence 
upon a power above them. Their spiritual na- 
ture is aroused. The religious affections are 
moved. They assemble for prayer. They read 
the precious promises of God's love. They 
commit their sprits to their Heavenly Father, 
and calmly wait the trial hour. Kindest words 
of encouragement are spoken—words of hope, 
immortal hope that loek beyond the frown- 
ing reef and the dashing wave to where the 
storm blast never comes. What disinterested 
love is manifested. The gallant commander 
thinks not of himself but of his charge. Tis for 
their safety he is anxious more than for his own. 
‘Tis for them he labors preparing plank and 
life-preservers, forgetting the need of any for his 
own person. Officers of the army too, are there, 
men trained in the art of destroying life, But la- 
boring now with noblest courage and heroism to 
save. The helpless are the special objects of 
care. Their heads are bound around with clothes 
to protect from the piercing cold and the sharp 
rocks,—planks are lashed together and put by 
their sides, and every effort that the very spirit 
of hamanity could make was put forth. She 
strikes. A few moments more and her giant 
form is deshed in pieces, scattering her crew and 
passengers among the rocks and broken frag- 
ments of the wreck. A wave of mercy sends some 
few ashore unharmed. What then! Do they 
rejoice in their own safety forgetful of those still 
in the waves? Ohno! Again and again they 
peril their own safety in the hope of saving oth- 
ers ; and not until the last groan is hushed, and 
nought heard but the raging storm and the dash- 
ing wave—nought seen but the scattered frag- 
ments of the wreck, do they leave the fatal spot 
to-attend to their own wants Oh, is there not 
something morally sublime in this noble self-sac- 
rificing heroism to save life? Is it not a beautiful 
revelation of the divine, the immortal 4n man? 
Death and suffering are there, but O how far re- 
moved in its moral aspect from the death and 
suffering of the battle field. Here the noblest 
faculties of the mind and heart are brought into 
exercise to save life. There the perverted ani- 
mal passions are all goaded to demoniac fury to 
slay and to destroy, Truly does Dr. Channing 
say, ‘the chief evil of war is mgral. If it only 
slew man it would do little, it turns man into a 
beast of prey.. War is the concentration of all 
Here is its distinguishing, ac- 
cursed brand; here is the chief evil of war; 
that man made to be the brother, becomes the 
deadly foe of his kind; that man, whose duty it 
is to mitigate suffering, makes the infliction of 
suffering his stady and aim ; that man whose of- 
fice it is to avert and heal the wounds which 
come from nature’s powers, makes research into 
nature’s laws and arms himstlif with her most 
awful forces, that he mty become the destroyer 
of his race.’ ”’ 


. 





CREEDS. 


Richard Baxter, in speaking of creeds, 
says :— 

‘Though we would subscribe to the whole 
scripture, or any confession drawn up in its 
phrase and matter, yet this will not serve for 
union and communion. They tell us heretics 








will subscribe to the scriptures ; and I tell them, 


that heretics may subscribe also to their confess- 
ions, and force a sense of their own upon them; 
and that God never left them to make better con- 
fessions, and fitter to discover heresies, than 
scripture doth afford. 


councils and decrees for the rule forsooth, be- 
cause the scripture is dark and all heretics plead 
scripture. And what have they done by it, bat 
cause more darkness, and set the world and their 
own doctors tov, in greater contentions, 

Thus men lose themselves, and abuse the 
church, because God’s word will not serve their 
turn as a rule for us to unite upon. Thisis the 
one rule that God hath left, and men will needs 
blame this as insufficient, and mend God’s works 
by the devices of their addle brains, and then 
complain of divisions when they have made 
them ! 

The rule that all must agree in must be made 
by one that is above all, and whose authority is 
acknowledged by all. Never will the church 
have full unity till the seripture sufficiency be 
more generally acknowledged. You complain 
of many opinions and ways, and many you will 
still have, till the one rule, the scripture, be the 
standard of our religion. 

Two things have set the church on fire, and 
been the plagues of it above one thousand years. 
1. Enlarging our creed, and making. more fun- 
damentals than everGod made. 2. Composing, 
and so imposing, our creeds and confessions in 
our own words and phrases. 

In pursuing the subject, this fearless advocate 
of the authority and sufficiency of scripture, im- 
putes the introduction and multiplication of hu- 
man creeds among christians 1o the artifices of 
their great spiritual enemy ; who, as he pro- 
ceeds to observe inthe style of his day, ‘‘will 
needs be a spirit of zeal in the church; and he 
will so overdo against heretics, that he persuades 
them they must enlarge their creed, and add this 
clause against one, and that against another, and 
all was but for the perfecting and preserving of 
the christian faith. And so he brings it to be 
a matter of so much wit to be a christian, as 
Erasmus complains,-that ordinary heads were 
not @ble to reach it. He had got them with a 
religious zealous cruelty to their own and others’ 
souls, to lay all thei¢ salvation, and the peace of 
the church, upon some unsearchable mysteries 
about the trinity, which God either never re- 
vealed, or never clearly revealed, or never laid 
so great a stress upon; yet he persuades them 
that there was scripture proof enough of these ; 
only the scripture spoke it but in the premises, 
or in darker terms, and they must but gather 
into their creed the consequences, and put it into 
plainer expressious, which heretics might not so 
easily corrupt, pervert, or evade. But what got 
he at this one game? 

He got a standing verdict against the perfec- 
tion and sufficiency of scripture, and consequent- 
ly against Christ, his spirit, his apostles, and 
the christian faith: that it will not afford so 
much as a creed or system of fundamentals, or 
points absolutely necessary to salvation and 
brotherly communion, in fit or tolerable phrases, 
but we must mend the language at least. He 





opened a gap for human additions, at which he 


he papists have set up whole volumes of 


I shall be with God ; and if I die, I shall be with 
God.”’ Another aged saint, whenexpressing an 
almost inexpressible blessedness, let fall these 
words : ‘*I would not be out of the hands of God 
for a million worlds.” 

Is this, then, thought I, the secret of being 
blessed! Is this the foundation of blessedness,— 
simply that we are in the hands of God? I op- 
ened the Bible, and found that it was so. T 
found the saints in affliction peacefully saying, 
‘It is the Lord : let him do what seemeth good 
in his sight.’’ I found them praising God in 
song, and saying, “The Lord reigneth ; let the 
earth rejoice ; let the maltitudes of isles be glad 
thereof ;’’—and in still ldftier strains, ‘‘Let the 
heavens rejoice, let the earth be glad; let them 
say among the nations, ‘“The Lord reigneth.’’ 
And I said—It must be so. God’s children are 
made happy by the thought that God reigns. 
The foundation of their blessedness is the uni- 
versal sovereignty of God—the fact that they are 
entirely in God’s hands. 


Behold, now, how broad and solid a foundation 
for peace is here. If aman is happy simply be- 
cause he is in God’s hands, the foundation of his 
peace is broad as God’s dominion, and firm as 
God's throne. Push such an one ‘‘to the far- 
thest verge of the green earth,” but you cannot 
push him off from the foundation on which his 
joy is built. Put him in prison—plunge him in 
poverty—-sepalate sout-from body; but his joy- 
ful language is, — 

home, abroad, 
still with God.”’ 
Like Hagar in the wilderness, remembering, 
‘Thou God seest me,’’ he will be at peace. 
(Puritan. 


** Awake, as 
JT am surrou 





It were well if all those who took care to pro- 
vide burying places for their bodies after death, 
were as careful to provide resting places for their 
souls, 





SAVONAROLA. 


A very interesting sketch of this noble refor- 
mer is given by Mr. Eliot in his Passages from 
the History of Liberty. He was born in Ferra- 
ra, on the 2ist of September, 1452, and educated 
for the Church, where he labored earnestly for 
its purification. But in this, like all the refor- 
mers of his time, he met only with the most vio- 
lent opposition, and finally, at the age of 45, 
lost his life. After a vivid picture of a most re- 
markable scene, Mr. Eliot continues as follows : 
‘‘Savonarola is in danger, but is saved, to-day, 
at least, by Marcuccio Salviati, who stands 
forth and marks with his sword a line upon the 
ground. ‘He who crosses this line, let him be- 
ware!’’ he C@es to the threatening Evil-Com- 
panions ; and they, seeing his stout form and 
his stoutly armed soldiers in their way, give up, 
for the present, their purposes against Savonaro- 
la. Then the prior, still detended by Salviati, 
leads back his monks to St. Mark’s, and there, 





might afterwards bring in more at his pleasure. 
He framed an engine for an infallible division, 
and to®ear in pieces the church, casting out all 
as heretics that could not subscribe to his addi- 
tions, and necessitating separation by all dissent- 
ers, to the world’s end, till the devil’s engine be 
overthrown. And hereby he lays a ground 
upon the divisions of chiistians, to bring men 
into doubt of all religion, as not knowing which 
is the right. And he lays the ground of certain 
heart-burnings, and mutual hatred, contentions, 
revilings and enmity.’’ 





NOBLE SEN{IMENT. 


When Sir Walter Scott was urged not to 
prop the falling credit of an acquaintance he re- 
plied— 

‘** The man was my friend when friends were 
few: and I will be his, now that his enemies 
are many.’’ 














A SHORT SERMON. 


‘* Yet Michael, the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil, disputing about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a railing ac- 
cusation, but said: The Lord rebuke thee,”’ 
Jude, 9. 

Our remarks on these words will be classed 
under threeheads:—1. Introduction; 2. Ex- 
planation ; 3. Application. 

1. Introduction. M. Brother A., let me 
introduce you to brother B., of C. 

A. Happy to see you, brother B., you are 
the angel of the Church of C., I believe. 

B. Why, not exactly the angel, brother A. 

A Notthe angelt Why, you are not the 
devil of the Church, are you? 

B. Why, no, I hope not. 

A. Well, I did not suppose you was exactly 
an angel or a devil; but which do you resemble 
most! How do you reat your brethren, do 
you bring against them railing accusations, or 
are you mild and Christian-like in your deport- 
ment, and leave vengeance unto the Lord? 

B. was silent. 

2. Explanation. We have selected these 
words as the foundation of this discourse, bde- 
cause they contain a principle very imperfectly 
understood, and still more imperfectly practiced 
by many Church members. Here was adispute, 
not between brethren of the same Church, not be- 
tween saint and sinners, but between an angel and 
the devil ,beyween the very extremes ofGod’s mor- 
al creation. If in any possible contingency it 
were right to deal in railing accusations, in de- 
nunciation, and upbraiding, it would have been 
right in this case. How much evil has the devil 
caused? He had tempted our parents to.sin, and 
thus brought death into the world, and all our 
woe. And yet Michael, in view of the require- 
ments of Heaven and the commands of God, 
durst not bring against him a railing accusation. 
How different the condact of erring mortals !— 
They even will pour forth vials of wrath on the 
heads of their fellow-creatures, their equals, 
their brethren for whom Christ died, and whose 
names are engraven on Christ’s hands. In con- 
sideration of these things we selected this text. 

{Cross and Journal. 





GIVE NO PAIN. 


Breathe not a sentiment—say not a word—give 
not an expression of the countenance that will 
offend another, or send a thrill of pain through 
his bosom. We are surrounded by sensitive 
hearts, which a word, a look even, might fill to 
the brim with sorrow. If you are careless of 
the opinion and expression of others, remember 
that they are differently constituted from your- 
self, and never, by a word or sign, cast a shadow 
on a happy heart, or throw aside the smiles of 
joy that love to linger on a pleasant countenance. 





THE FOUNDATION OF HAPPINESS. 


I lately visited a young woman who for two 
years has been confined with a severe, and, 
doubtless, a mortal sickness. I found her 
rejoicing with more than her accustomed’ joy, 
and at the same time suffering more than usual. 
I could not forbear asking — ag it 
which makes you always so happy ?” e@ te- 
plied, anne I pe God's hands, and God 
is love.” Surely, said I, if this be its founda- 
tion, your joy no man taketh from you. I visited 
next an aged saint, who has survived her 92d 
year, and for sixty years has been a professed 
disciple of Christ. She said, “I am not without 
fears ; and yet I think { can say, 1 am now ready 











10 be offered. I desire not to choose. If I live, 


from his church-pulpit, recounts the confused 
history of this tedious and unsuccessful day. 
Night comes, presently, and the worn and ex- 
hausted reformer seeks his cell, to dream, per- 
haps, of peace he will never again have among 
men. 

The,conflict through which Savonarola had 
sincerely and ationny toiled, was at an end. 
One day had apparently changed all his earnest 
hopes into failing memories. His reforms of 
custom, charity, art, education, government, and 
worship, were struck down by the issue of a 
single and a fanatic enterprise, So it seems; 
but it was not as it see The trial was after 
more secret forms; the cause depended upon 
more solemn principles ; and the judgment was 
a judgment of Heaven. 

Forty-eight hours after the scenes upon the 
square were finished, St. Mark’s was surround- 
ed, at vespers, by the Evil-Companions, now de- 
termined to satisfy their rage against Savonaro- 
la. Many of the citizens were with them, either 
persuaded that the man to whom they owed so 
much, had been guilty of great sin in wishing to 
send a crucifix with his champion, Domenico, 
into the fire, or blindly borne against him, in 
spite of better memories. After all his preach- 
ings they were eager to have their passions for 
their laws. Coming through the open street, 
the mob of Evil-Companions murdered 3 young 
man, whom they overtook, reciting his prayers 
aloud, and, before the convent itself, they slew an 
artisan, belonging to one of the shops built 
round St. Mark’s, because he came out, ‘‘slip- 
pers in hand,”’ to remonstrate against their mad- 
ness. Woe to Savonarola, but greater woe to 
them ! 

‘The convent doors were hastily closed, and 
the brethren, with some steadfast citizens, gath- 
ered round the prior. He would have gone out 
alone with robe and cross to meet his enemies ; 
but, entreated to remain, he called his disciples, 
and kneeled in their: midst, before the altar, 
awaiting whatever might befall him, in prayer. 
One of the principal citizens, Francesco Valori, 
who came perhaps, as was his wont, to vespers 
at St. Mark’s, now went out to summon F'lor- 
ence to rescue her only real friend from death. 
The crowd, thundering at the church-doors, fell 
upon him when he came forth, and murdered 
him without fear. His death was the omen of 
Savonarola’s destruction. Into the very church 
broke the Evil-Companions, shooting at the 
frightened monks, but gallantly resisted by such 
citizens as happened to have.arms, and to be 
there with Savonarola. 


Darkness and dismay were prolonged through 
many slow hours ;—men were lying dead or 
wounded upon the church-pavement, and the air 
was filled with far other smoke than that from 
ineense ;—but there, in that scene of sacrilegious 
uproar, before a dimly-lighted altar, and in the 
midst of timid-hearted monks, the prior still 
knelt, praying for them, for himself, and even 
aloud for his enemies. At three o’clock in the 
morning, came messengers from the magistrates 


long, already seemed swept away. Still he was 
blessed in his own virtue and affection, and, al- 
though he himself might be rejected, there was 
joy uns ble and indestructible from what 
had done in love for mankind. His reforms 
had come to an end, not because they were im- 
possible, but because they had been begun too 
early, continued too imprudently, and carried 
too far to be secure. He was an enthusiast, 
and his enthusiasm had deceived him; he was 
simple-hearted, and his simplicity exposed him 
to injury; he was stern, even with much charity, 
and his sternness made him enemies among 
men whom he could never, perhaps, have made 
his friends. Yet neither in severity, nor in 
simplicity, nor in enthusiasm, was there any 
great wrong that could rise up against his heart, 
in those du hours, which were his last. 
He had ‘‘fought a good fight,” he had ‘‘kept 
the faith’’ in which he believed, and, as he had 
taught men how to live, he was willing to 
teach them how to die. 
Before the Grand Council of Florence, the 
very council created by him whom it was now 
almost fearful to name aloud, there was one man, 
and only one, bold enough to defend Savonarola. 
Agnolo Niccolini declared it ‘‘an impious and 
an execrable deed to stain Florence with the 
blood of one so great and so rare as father 
Girolamo ;’’ but though the good Agnolo be ag 
bravely, he spoke in vain. Sixteen judges, 
taken from among Savonarola’s enemies, were 
soon collected about him, a8 if they had been 
demons rioting over the plunder of a great spirit, 
and put him to tortures, which his frame was too 
weak and sensitive to bear. A confession 
against himself was forced from him, but it was 
retracted as soon as he was loosened from tot- 
ment. Again he was bound and torn ; again he 
confessed ; again he denied ; saying resolutely, 
that whatever pain might wring from him was 
all untrue. In the midst of severest agony, he 
prayed aloud that his tors might be soft- 
ened and forgiven. The blessings of a holy 
heart were upon him, even in that terrible judg- 
ment-chamber. 


Refreshed from heaven, 
He calms the throb and tempest of his heart, 
His countenance settles; a suft, solemn bliss 
Swims in his eye—his swimming eye upraised ; 
And Faith’s whole armor glitters on his limbs!” 


Savonarola had need of ‘‘Faith’s whole armor’ 
to protect his spirit against the angry passions 
which burst upon him from all sides. Pope Al- 
exander, rejoicing with unchristian vehemence, 
sent 1o Florence his own commissioners, bearing 
orders to hasten the condemnation of the long- 
feared reformer in spite of any proofs of inno- 
cence. Before these men and his Florentine 
jadges, Savonarola was again brought out from 
the prison, where he had been kept more than a 
month already, and when they had sufficiently 
charged him with heresy, sacrilege, and sedi- 
tion, he was condemned, with his brethren Do- 
menico and Silvestro, to be burned. 

There was too little left to Savonarola that he 
should be vexed by love of the world or fear of 
death. He prayed for his companions on the 
last morning they were to see, (May 29th, 1498,) 
and together, they and he went forth to die upon 
the same square which their festivals had filled 
with sunshine and devotion. No one of these 
three was now unfaithful to the solemn memo- 
ries and the more solemn hopes, which neither 
popes, nor judges, nor devils could take from 
them. Already assembled in public, upon the 
square, were magistrates and prelates waiting, 
as criminals a reprieve, the end of a life which 
for them had been spent in vain. There, too, 
were citizens looking on, some daring to rejoice, 
but most, it is to be hoped, only fearing to 
mourn aloud. Then, among this crowd of wit- 
messes, came Savonarola, earnest as he was al- 
ways, but serener in look and gentler in manner 
than he had seemed to the people when they 
most revered him. A bishop proclaimed that 
by authority of the pope, Savonarola was sepa- 
rated from the communion of the charch trium- 
phant ; ‘‘but ‘*Not so,’’ answered the still reso- 
lute friar, ‘‘for only from the commanion of the 
church militant can the pope separate me.”’ 
The three victims, stripped of their priestly 
robes, were led forward to hear their sentence 
repeated before all the people, and were then 
taken to the scaffold. Some one exhorted Sa- 

vonarola to be of good cheer, for the works he 
had done would not fail. ‘*Man,’’ he answered, 

‘*hath no need of human praise to be contented, 

nor is this life the time of glory.’’ The confes- 

sor, who had been with him through his last 

hours, asked if he had anything more to say. 

‘*No more,’’ was the calm reply, “than to ask 

your prayers, and to entreat my followers to 

bear patiently the sufferings my death may 

bring them.’’ Memorable words of forgiveness 

and sacrifice! The crowd shouted, as the 

monks were bound by the executioner, that the 

time for the prophet’s boasted miracles was 

come, and, lo! the flames, just kindled, are 

drivén back by a gust of wind, and the miracle 

seems accomplished ; yet not so, for again the 

fire rises fast, leaving still untouched Savanaro- 
la’s arm, outstretched it was seen, as if to bless 
his ungrateful people. 


Savonarola was but forty-five years old when 





-| he died, ‘‘worthy,’’ as Maratori says, ‘‘of better 


fortune.’? But what that unknown voice spoke 
to him on the scaffold, that his good works 
would abide with men, was true in spite of 
strife and sacrifice. The shepherd was slain, 
and his flock was driven out from green mea- 
dows upon stony lands ; but the pastures it was 
forced to leave, had not given their nourish- 
ment in vain. ‘‘Leta man do his work; the 
fruit of it is the care of Another than he.”? One 
Madonna of Fra Bartolommeo's painting, one 
verse of deeper poetry from Benivieni, one hope 
of heaven bound to earth ; if nothing more were 
left, Savonarola’s work was not a failure. They 
who came close after, knew that in him they had 
still a comforter and a benefactor.’’ 





THE WIFE. 





to summon Savonarola before them. 


It needs no guilt to break a husband’s heart ; 


He aske : 
only for protection against the violence of ei absence of content, the mutterings of spleen, 


men, and then turned to bid his brethren fare- 
well. It was the last time that he spoke to 
them, and, after all the excitement of that tem- 
pestuous night, his words were gentle as when 
he sat with them beneath the trees of the con- 
vent-garden, in peaceful hours. ‘‘I am ready,”’ 
he tells them now, ‘‘to bear all things with joy 
in the Lord's love, for in nothing else can a 
Christian life consist than doing good and en- 
during eVil.”” He gave back to the monks the 
keys of office entrusted to him in better times, 
and, asking their prayers, as if he had forebod- 
ing of what was to come, he went away, leav- 
ing them in tears. The ever-faithful Domenico 
da Pescia and another friar, named Silvestro 
Maruffi, accompanied their master. They were 
directly led to prison, amid the insults of men 
for whom Savonarola had lived, and for whom 
he was to die. The branch was broken and 
trampled down, even by those to whom its blos- 
soms were once a delight as its fruits were now’ 
a shame. 

‘The magistrates, in power at the time of Sa- 
vonarola’s imprisonment, were of wholly differ- 
ent principles, religious and political, from those 
of the fallen reformer. The tendency of things, 
ever since the repulse of Pietro de’ Medici, had 
been towards the rejection, sooner or later, of 
Savonarola. ‘They among the Weepers who 
were still attached to their chief counsellor, 
were yet quite unable to save him, and so rapid- 
ly did their numbers fail, that to save them- 
selves it was necessary to abandon the faith they 
had but briefly followed. ‘No crime,”’ says 
the historian, Nardi, ‘now d greater than 
that of having believed in friar Girolamo. 


the yntidy dress, the cheerless home, the forbid- 
ding scowl and deserted hearth : these, and oth- 
er nameless neglects, without a crime among 
them, have harrowed to the quick the heart’s 
core of many a man, and _-planted there beyond 
the reach of cure, the germ of dark despair. Oh! 
may woman, before that sight arrives, dwell on 
the recollections of her youth, and cherishing 
the dear idga of thattuneful time, awake and 
keep alive the promise she then so kindly gave. 
And, though she may be the injured, not the in- 
juring one—the forgotten, not the forgetful wife 
—a happy allusion tothe hour of peaceful love 
—a kindly welcome toa comfortable home—a 
smile of love to banish hostile words—a kiss of 
ace to pardon all the past, and thé hardest 
eart tht ever locked itself within the breast 
of selfish man, will soften to her charms, and 
bid her live, as she had hoped, her years in 
matchless bliss—loved, loving, and content— 
the soother of the surrowing hour—the source 
of comfort, affd the spring of joy. [Chamber’s 
London Journal. 


—_—— 


THE PROPHETIC DEW DROPS. 


A delicate child, pale and prematutely wise, 
was complaining on a hot morning, that the poor 
dew-drops had been too hastily snatched away, 
and not allowed to glitter on the flowers like oth- 
er om dew-drops that live the whole night 
through, and sparkle in the moonlight and 
through the morning onward to noonday. ‘The 
sun,’’ said the child, ‘‘has chased them away 
with his heat, or swallowed them up in his 








in hi ison, looked out upon a 
Motors vb ooieh bis labors, full and 


wrath.”’ Soon after came rain and a rainbow, 
whereupon his father pointed upwards: “See,” 
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i there stands the dew-drop’s glorious 
a uae jewelry—in the heavens ; 
the clownish fool tramples on them no more. DY 
this, thou art taught that what withers upon 
earth blooms again in heaven. Thus the father 
spoke, and knew not that he spoke prefiguring 
words ; for soon after, the delicate child, with 
the morning brightness of his early wisdom, was 
exhaled, like a dew-drop, ito heaven. [Jean 
Paul, 
a} 
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PLATO, PROF. POND'S BOOK. PLATO'S 
TRINITY. 


Prato, ars Lire, Works, Opinions, anD INFLU- 
ENCE. By Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor in the 


Theological Seminary, Bangor. 

This is a very neat little volume of 156 pages, 
published in Portland, and intended as a popular 
exposition of the life, and works of Plato. It 
has been prepared, evidently, with care, and per- 
haps contains as profound a view of the subject, 
as people in general will desire to read. But we 
do rot think that it goes inte the real depths and 
subtilities of Plato’s wonderful mind. We were 
a little surprised, that a scholar, a Professor ina 
Theological Seminary, and therefore a learned 
man, should undertake to get up sach a work 
mostly from the study of English Translation. 
From the little that we have read of Plate in 
Greek, and the much that we have read about 
him in other works, we should say that he, 
above all ether writers, requires to be studied in 
his own language. The exceeding subiility of 
bis thoughts, the fineness of his intellectual aad 
poetical conceptions ard asseciutions, and that 
peculiar sentiment or feeling, which is, like the 
aroma of seme exquisite herb, the life and es- 
sence of the man, must, more with him than 
with any other writer, escape in the transfer 
from one languge to another. He, therefore, 
who stadies Platein a translation, cannot, detect 
there, if we may so speak, the true flavor of his 
mind, nor will his ewa mind become imbued with 
the spirit of his author. And without this, he 
cannot in any very high sense, be the expounder 
either of his life or his works. We felt, while 
reading it, that Prof. Pond’s book was pleasant 
enough, and that it was a pretty good superficial 
view of Plato, a tolerable herbarium or hortus 
but there is nothing of the 
liviag spitit which we find in the works them- 
selves, aad which give them their charm. 

With this disqualification, added perhaps to 
the peculiarity of his own mind which has no 
sympathy with the distinctive features of Plato's, 
Prof. Pond is not, we think, eminently qualified 
to do justice to the speculations of the Greek: 
philosopher. He takes us rather over than thro’ 
his system, and where he undertakes, as he 
sometimes dees,to unfold his metaphysical views, 
he evidently is not quite master of his subject. 


siccus of his works, 


Take, as an example, the account of Plato's 
doctrine concerning the divine nature. After 
speaking of God, ‘‘the eternal source, and great 
first Cause of all—above all existence aud thought 
—and (if the words have any meaning) above 
existence itself’’—‘‘the perfectly causeless cause, 
which is prior to all causes,”’ be adds: 


‘‘From this great Fountain of being—itself | 


above all being—Plate taught that numberless | 


interior divinities, of different orders had—either 
directly or indirectly, and by an eternal eman- 
ation—proceeded. I say by an eternal eman- 
ation; for Plato compared it to the light stream- 
ing forth from the sua, which ts co-eval with the 
sun itself. The highest order of the gods—those 
which proceed directly from the Supreme—ap- 
proach the nearest te his ineffable nature. ‘Those 
which go forth directly from them, and indirect- 
iy from the great Fquntain, are more unlike him 
than their immediate progenitors. At abeut the 
third remove from the One, the Supreme, is the 
Demiurge—the Artifieer or Creator of the senst- 
ble usiverse—whe is denominated Jupiter. The 
“materials or elements out of which the worlds 
were made, viz. the earth, air, fire, and water, 
had existed, in a confused, chaotic state, from all 
eternity. in the shaping of these materials and 
their organization into the world we inhabit,three 
divinities seem to have been directly concerned. 
One contained within himself, and kept in view, 
the idea, the pattern according to which every 
thing was to be fashioned. Another performed 
the work of fabrication, in accordance with the 
model thus presented. The third took instant 
possession of the new made world—entered into 
it—animated it—became its soul—and thus con- 
stituted it a living creature, a god. 

The fact that tee of the gods were concerned 
as above stated, in the work of creation, has led 
some to imagine that Plato’s theology involved 
the doctrine of the Trinity. But Plato believed 
in no Trinity, at least in the Christian acceptation 
of the term. He taught the existence of several 
triads among the gods. ‘The one concerned, as 
we have seen, in the work of creation, is called 
the the fabricative or demiurgic triad. But eaeh 
of Plato’s triads consists of three distinct gods; 
and they are allof them inferior divinities— 
emanations, directly or indirectly from the One 
Supreme. Here surely is no resemblance to the 
doctrine of three co-equal, co-eternal personal 
distinctions in the one uncreated essence of the 
Godhead, as this is held in the Christian church. 
Phe notien of Plato's trinity, as bearing any re- 
semblance to the Christian Trinity, seems first 
to have originated with the New Pilatonists, in 
the second ceatury afier Christ—some six hun- 
dred years afier Plato. They were a sect of 
philosophers, who held that all religions are very 
nearly the same, only differently expressed, and 
whe of course were interested to trace out as 
many resemblances bet ween Platonism and Chris- 
tianity, 28 possible. 

Compare this statement with the following 
from a writer ia the London Encyclopedia, who 
evidently understood Plato, and who, as a Trin- 
itarian, was so impressed with the correspon- 
denee between Plato's view and that which he 
believed as a partof Christianity that he supposes 
Plato must have inherited it by tradition. 

‘In the Divine nature he (Plato) believed that 
there are two and probably three, hypostases.— 

lhe first he considered as self existent, and ele- 
vated far above all mind and all knowledge; call- 
ing him, by way of eminence, the being or the 
one. Theonly attribute which he acknowledges 
in this person was goodness. The second he 
considered as mind, the wisdom or reason of the 
first, and the maker of the world; and therefore 
he styles him, /ogos (or word). The third he 
_ speaks of as soul of the world. (Not the spirit, 
“but the principle of physical life). He taught 
that the eeeond is a negessary emanation from the 
first, and the third from the second, or perhaps 
from the first and second."’ 

This, let it be remembered, is written by a 
‘Trinitarian, and who dees not see in it the ground 
work of the ereeds which were introduced iato 
the Christian Chureh in the third and"fourth cen- 

The later Platonists, of whom Prof. 
Pond speaks, wrenching from their original mean- 
_ing the scriptural views of the divine nature, and 
dimorting also Plato’s views a little, in their pas- 
sion for barmonisiug all things, broaght the two 
together, and thus converted @ doctrine which 
was borrowed from heathen philosophy into a 
fundamental artiele of Christian belief. This, 
we have no doubt, is the substantial fact of the 
case, The doctrine of the Trinity was the off 
syring of harman epeculation, for centuries it was 
sustained inthe chareh by buman authority, and 
to the prosont day itis kept ia honor by human 


turiest? 











Liverpool or Havre. 
the letter into a dozen chapters, and each of these 
| into twenty or more verses without referenge to 


creeds, human councils and human reasoning’ 
not by the plain teachings of sqipture, in which, 
without the subtilties of human philosophy, it 
could gever have been found. ° 











For the Register. 
THE APOSTOLIC EPISTLES. 


In oa: last number we spoke of the use of these 
epistles for purposes of Christian instruction and 
edification. We now propose to say a few words 
as to the manner in which they must be read by 
those who would understand them and profit by 
them. They have generally been regarded, ex- 
pounded and read, as if each were a general 
treatise on Christian doctrine, or rather a series 
of Jisconnected Christian aphorisms on a vast 
variety of subjects. This is very far from being 
the case. The epistles were none of them written 
as compends of Christian doctrine. They were 
addressed to churches and individuals, already 
initiated in the Christian religion, and possessed 
of authentic narratives of our Savior’s life and 
teachiags. They were pastoral letters, written 
each to serve some express purpose,—to meet 
some then existing want or emergency. ‘Thns 
the epistle to the Romans was written to heal the 
breach between Jewish and Gentile members of 
the Church at Rome,—the first to the Corinthi- 
ans, to rebuke wide departures from Christian 
duty and practice, into which converts imperfect- 
ly established in the faith, had not unnaturally 
been drawn, in the most corrupt and licentious 
city within the circle of apostolic preaching ,—that 
to Philemon, to bespeak kind reception and 
honorable treatment, no longer as a servant, but 
as a brother beloved, for a fugitive slave,—those 
to Timothy and ‘Titus to communicate the pa- 
ternal sympathy and counsels of the aged apos- 
tles to his children in the faith. In like manner, 
each of the other epistles was written for some 
definite end; and their true worth aud use can be 
ascertained only by looking at them with refer- 
ence to the purposes for which they were design- 
ed. 

One reason, why so much obscurity rests on 
these epistles to many minds, is that they are 
read by piecemeal. The reading of them in this 
way no doubt does some good; for the perusal of 
so many holy words can hardly fail to suggest 
some edifying meaning, though not always the 
right meaning. We regard this aphoristical 
mode of reading and interpreting them as the 
fountain head of false doctrine. We doubt 
whether, without the division of chapters and 
verses, the Calvinistic system would ever have 
found favour in Protestant Christendom. The 
doctrines of Calvinism rest principally on single 
verses of the epistles taken by themselves with- 
out reference to what precedes and what follows, 
—on verses, which, considered with reference to 
the context and the general scope of the epistle, 
demand an entirely different interpretyion. Let 
us ‘try this plan with reference to any composition 
of our own day,and see what vague and erroneous 
ideas it would give us. Suppose, reader, that 


| you receive a letter of several sheets from au ab- 
sent friend. 
ing at the date, and forget to ascertain whether 
your friend, when he wrote it, was at Mobile, 


You, in the first place, neglect look- 


At the outset, you divide 


the sense. ‘To-day,you take up the letter, and 
read the sixth or seventh chapter, to-morrow the 
twelfth, the next day the first, the next cay the 
How much accurate information 


Some single 


ninth or tenth. 
would you get from the letter! 
isolated facts you would glean,—some matters of 
interest you would pick upas you read. But you 
would not be able to see how they were connect- 
ed with each other. You would get nd compre- 
hensive idea of what your triend had been seeing, 
doing, enjoying or suffering. The letter asa 
whole would be enveloped to your mind in as 
dense a fog, as now rests with the great majority 
of readers, on the epistles to the Romans and the 
Galatians. Yet this is the only way, in which 
many ever think of reading the epistles. They 
read them perhaps without any distinct idea that 
they areletters, imagining them to be mere vague, 
rambling homilies, on this and the other point 
of Christian faith or duty. But let them be read 
as continuous letters. We often read at a sitting 
longer letters than the longest of these; and he 
who will do the same with one of these, will 
never furget or regret it, but will be amazed at 
the difference between reading an epistle threugh 


|and reading now and then a Chapter here and 


there. 

It is the division into chapters and verses, and 
the careless habits of reading so generally pre- 
valent, that have given St. Paul the popular rep- 
utation of being a very desultery writer. We 
know of no writer who is less so. He indeed 
sometimes makes a long parenthesis, and some- 
times leaves his main subject to carry out an im- 
portant collateral theught; but he always resumes 
the thread of his discourse, and never drops a 
discussion till he has finished it. He always has 
a definite erd in yiew, and goes straight for- 











| 





argument and illustration indeed, but keeping 


| his main purpose steadily in sight, and adjusting 


all his rhetoric and logic so as to bear upon it.— 
But its very easy for a reader or a commentator, 
| who is too indolent to follow a writer of St. Paul's 
energy and fervor, to say,—‘‘He is desultory,— 
it is in vain to think of teaching him.’”’ This 

simplifies the work of interpretation, and gratifies 
¥ critic’s self-complacency at the apostle’s ex- 

nse. ; 

We wish that there were generally accessible 
commentators on the epistles, which could be re- 
commended without qualification. We trustthat 
the completion of Livermore's series will do much 
towards supplying the want. Belsham on St. 
Paul's Epistles is the best English commentary 
on them; but this unfortunately isa very rare 
book. Locke on the Epistles takes the next 
place, and his Preface every one ought to read, 
but the Commentary itself is far from being wor- 
thy of the Preface, and betrays frequent ignor- 
ance of the idioms of Hellenistic Greek and the 
fundamental canons ofcritieism. But even with- 
out commentaries the intelligent reader, who will 


tisually breaking in upon him from them, and 
will be constantly urged to a closer familiarity 
with them. 

if anything is wanting to encourage our read- 
ers to the diligent study of these epistles, we 
would entreat them to avail themselves of the 
high privilege of becoming conversant with the 
minds of such men as James and Peter, Paul and 


God’s elect, —the chief witnesses of his sufferings 
and his glory. If there are two men, with whom 
we would covet a peculiarly close acquaintance, 
and te communion with whom iu heaven we 
should Jook forward asa boon to be ardently 





ward in pursuit of that end, with a profusion of | 


only bend the whole force of his mind to the 
study of these writings, will find new light con- 


John,—the leaders of the sacramental hosts of 


,\onged for, they are Paul and John,—the mind, 
the heart of the primitive Church, and yet not 
mind alone nor ‘heart alone; for never was there 
a truer, warmer, more devout heart, than Paul’s, 
and if we seldom think of John’s intellect, it is 
because in him a mind of no ordivary mould con; 
seciated itself wholly to those tender, touching 
themes that always make us feel rather than rea- 
son, or rather, make us reason through the affec- 
tions, which are always much nearer the truth 
than intellect without love. We believe that a 
right appreciation of the minds and heartsof these 
two great men of God, and sympathy and com- 
munion with the spirit that was in them, stand 
next only to faith in Christ, as aids and supports 
in the religious life. In the path of our-heaven- 
ward pilgrimage, we would tain go on with our 
divine Master before us, and with John and Paul 
on either side to point out his footprints and to 
define his waymarks. A. P. P. 


—— 


We hope that our readers will not pass lightly 
over the following communication from one who 
is evidently in earnest, and who is competent and 
willing to do what he preposes. ‘Shall the funds 
be procured? 








For the Register. 


Mr. Eprror,—In an extract from a private 
letter given in your paper of Jan. 2d.,an allusion 
is made to a topic of no ordinary interest to every 
‘friend of true and enlightened Christianity, and 
upon which the writer of this communication 
wishes to dwell for a brief space. 

The plan of the diffusion of Christianity by 
means of a distribution of books and tracts, it is 
needless to say is no nove}ty to the Christian 
world. It has been well understeod and acted 
upon by most of the various denominations. 
Vast and effective plans are now in operation of 
this description. In our own religious body 
however, there has been but little done in this 
way. The consequence is that the circulation 
of ow. writings is confined to a very limited por- 
tion of our country. It extends not, to any con- 
siderable amount, beyond the limits of the New 
England states, and by no means over the whole 
of these. The writet remembers having on 
one occasion searched faithfully throughout all 
the bookstores of one ofthe largest of our west- 
ern cities without being able to find a Unitarian 
book of any kind with the solitary exception of 
a copy of practical discourses by Dr. Palfrey. 

This state of things seems the more strange 
when we take into consideration the fact that 
our own denomination has been somewhat distin- 
guished for the amount of talent which has been 
employed in writings of a religious and Theo- 
logical character. Enough and more than enough 
has already been published, to go far towaris re- 
forming the Theology and essentially elevating 
the tone of morality and religion throughout our 
land, could these writings be but fairly brought to 
bear upon the public mind. But, through our 
own remissness, and the supera!-undant sectarian 
zeal of others, this has been almost wholly pre- 
vented, and, it may be added,—so long as this 
continues to be the cass,—so long as the circu- 
lation ofthe writings of such gifted minds as those 
of Channing, Ware, Dewey and others, contin- 
ues to be confined within such narrow limits, we 
shall look in vain for any rapid and extensive 
spread of those noble and elevating views of 











| Christian truth which we hold and cherish. 
| This is well understood by the leading ones of 


| those who oppose us, and hence much of the ef- 


| fort of sectarian zeal is exerted in this direction. 
| There are but very few booksellers out of New 
| England who will venture to offer for sale even 


| the works of Channing. Were they to do this, 


the religious aspect of the community would 
|frown upon them at once, with an expression 
too obvious to be mistaken ; and if they did not 
| repent, their ocenpation, and with it their means 
| of subsistence, would speedily depart from them. 
| An incident is reported as having transpired 
| not long since which serves to confirm this state- 
iment. A few copies of Channing's works were 
found upon the shelves of a book establishment 
but just beyond the borders of New England. 
Upon the knowledge of this fact, the owner was 
_ waited upon by a Committee of the dominant re- 
ligious party, who gave him plainly to under- 
; stand that if he persisted in his offence ;—if he 
continued to keep such offensive beoks, the 
countenance and support of said religious party 
would be withdrawn from him. 
| Such is a sample of the kind and degree of ex- 
ertion which is sometimes brought w bear 
| against the diffusion of those writings which to 
| us seem so important and powerful in the cause 
| of truth and hunanity. We would not speak 
| with undue severity of such mistaken zeal; we 
would charitably hope that such things when 


they are done at all are done conscrentiously. 
But we would earnestly ask, shal] we who think 
|that by such efforts, the most important truths 
| of God are obstructed in their progress; shall 
| we tamely and without an effort on our part per- 
| mit such a narrow policy to triumph? Or shall 
we not contend manfully and with a true 
Christian zeal that the truth may have free 
course in the world! 

We would do nothing to force our Opinions 
upon others, and much less would we by aught 
that resembles the inquisitorial power attempt to 
silence the expression of the views of those who 
differ from us. But surely it is our right, nay, 
our duty to demand that what we regard as the 
truth should have a fair chence; that it should 
be permitted to go forth unobstructed among 
men, to the end that it may be recognized, adopt- 
ed and /ived by all those to whom it may seem 
to be the truth. We should not suffer it to be 
frowned down by fallible men, and laid aside or 
hid in acorner. If we Aave any important truth 
peculiar to ourselves ;—if in our own opinion 
even, the light of Christianity shines with a 
clearer and brighter lustre in our teachings, it is 
most plainly not only a right but a solemn duty 
for us to use all reasonable and lawful means 
that our light may be made to shine abroad upon 
others. And it is to this end that the writer 
would urge upon the Unitarian public an in- 
creased attention to the circulation of books!—not 
however, that Jess should be done through the 
agency of the living voice : let this still speak in 
all its mighty power at all such times and places 
as may be possible. But let the silent messen- 
ger also speak in all parts of our land, and its 
power shall be mighty to overthrow error and 
upbuild the truth. 

These remarks have been made with refei- 
ence to 4 plan similar to that suggested in the 
extract already alluded to, and which has for a 
leng time been cherished by the present writer. 
The first object of this plan would be the circu- 
lation of Channing's works. These seem most 
admirably adapted for a wide distribution,—a 
distribution which could not but be followed by 
the most nnportant results. The fame of Chan- 
ning as a writer has far out-run his reputed her- 
esy,and hence these writings, containing as 








$$ 


they do the most elevating and cheering views 
of God, of man and of duty, would in many 1n- 
stances be read and pondered when the same 
sentiments, if well understood to be Unitarian, 
would be avoided as contaminating to the very 
touch. The man of letters has before heard of 
this noble name, and will read out of a respect 
for the literary reputation of him who bore it.— 
The opposers of war and slavery have also heard 
of him as a powerful champion of their cause, 
and fur this if for nothing else they will be glad 
of the opportunity of becoming more fully ac- 
quainted with the man through the printed vol- 
umes he has left unto the world. And in the 
end and by this means, the man of letters, the 
anti-slavery man and the man of peace, will, as 
it is quite likely, to their surprise and joy, find 
their theology reformed into a much more ra- 
tional and galutary shape. 

And we may add also, that, by this same in- 
stromentality some of our Unitarian friends who 
are scattered here and there throughout our 
land, and who are blinded by an excessive con- 
servative tendency, or as it may be by an un- 
worthy prejudice, may be awakened from their 
inactivity, and be made the stout advocates of 
every true Christian reform; and by so doing 
ptove themselves true to the enlarged spirit of 
that faith which they profess. Thus we see 
that by the spread of these works, Christian doc- 
trine and Christian reform would be mutually, 
and, as it is believed, to a great extent, bene- 
fitted. ‘ The distribution of other appropriate 
writings would not be lost sight of in our plan, 
but all of our best volumes and tracts be scatter- 
ed abroad as widely a@ possible. And whoshall 
say that an immense good might not be done in 
this way! Who shall estimate the influence 
that might thus be exer’ed in dissipating the 
mist aud darkness of a false theology, and de- 
livering honest and thinking minds from skepti- 
cism and infidelity? 

Another object in view would be to preach a 
true and enlightened faith whenever and wher- 
ever an oppurtunity should be afforded. Who- 
ever should go upon this mission, whilst he 
should scatter the printed page with the hand, 
should proclaim that same holy faith by the 
power of the living voice. He might sometimes 
himself preach in places where our faith is un- 
known, and sometimes he might occupy the pul- 
pits of other ministers upon the outposts for a 
few Syndays, whilst they should perform mis- 
sionary labor in such places in their vicinity as 
might seem the most promising of success.— 
Thus, as another benefit of our plan, would a 
pleasant variety and a salutary relief be afforded 
to those faithful and self sacrificing men. 

And now the important question arises, is not 
this a feasible and worthy plan! There seems 
to be but two things requisite in order that the 
experiment may be tried and that too with fair 
hopes of reasonable success. The man and the 
means of hus support, these are all that are re- 
quired. It has generally been thought that the 
deficiency in our body is in respect to the former, 
that the right men cannot be procured for such 
enterprises. And this may be true, if it is ex- 
pected that the standard set up in certain quar- 
ters is to be fully reached. Thus for instance 
not long since when a call was made for a mis- 
sionary for the state of New York, the demand 
as made in the papers seemed to be for nothing 
short of an apostle Paul, aod it was pretty plain- 
ly intimated tat none other need apply. And 
thus also the writer from which your extract is 
taken calls for a Joseph Barker. Now, it seems 
quite probable that this manner of making the 
demand may be better calculated to defeat than 
to promote the object in view. But few of our 
minisiers, a8 we apprehend, would presume thus 
to place themselves on aa eqality with the apos- 
tle Paul or even with Joseph Barker. 

But if an humbler individual is wanted, who, 
though not so highly qualified,might yet be able 
in this way to do something perhaps much to ad- 
vance the kingdom of Christ in the world,—if 
such an one is wanted, the writer of this is fully 
confident that the man may be had. 

But who is ready to furnish the means to sus- 
tain this agency’ Who and how many are 
ready to pay their five, ten, twenty, or fifty 
dollars towards defraying its necessary expen- 
sest A few hundred dollars only would be 
necessary to make the experiment for a time 
sufficiently long to test the utility of such a mode 
of operation. It is believed that in the disposal 
of the books an income might be realized suffi- 
cient at least to cover the original cost, and it is 
not improbable that considerably more than this 
might be received. Atthe utmost the amount 
necessary to be raised would be only sufficient 
to pay the travelling expenses, and a reasonable 
allowance for the other expenses of the agent. — 
Are there not some whom God has blessed 
with worldly prosperity who stand ready to meet 
this demand! H. 8. 





For the Register. 
“DEVOTED MINISTRY.” 


Mr. Eorror,—It was with much pleasure that 
I read an article, with the above title, in your 
paper of the 2d. instant, from the Christian Ban- 
ner, because it accords entirely with my senti- 
ments and feelings, and appears so opportune 
and is so applicable in my judgment to the pres- 
ent time, ‘‘that our understandings have been en- 
lightened, but the heart beats with an uncertain 
and feeble power.”’ I believe with that writer, 
that this is the true state of our religious com- 
munity. The understanding has been address- 
ed from week to week, when in most cases the 
heart is untouched, the feelings undisturbed, and 
the affections neither excited nor strengthened, 
the sympathetic glow of christian love entirely 
absent. In my opinion a different kind and style 
of preaching entirely must be adopted to satisfy 
the present times, to produce regeneration’so as 
to reform society to “* Wake up”’ or “stir up’’ the 
hearts of our worshipping congregations to a high- 
er sense of religious obligations, to a purer wor- 
ship and to holier lives, 

Sermons have been read from sabbath to sab- 
bath in all our churches, far more than is profita- 
ble to hear, because there is more instruction giv- 
en in them, than it is probable, may I not say pos- 
sible to be understood and applied. 

If it be necessary to hear these sermons and 
essays for most of them are nothing else than es- 
says, then let them be delivered to any congre- 
gation so desiring or needing them, It is my 
opinion and has beerf for some time, that we have 
been sermonized into the very apathy that now 
exists in all our churches, and of which so much 
complaint is continually and justly made. 

With the writer referred to, I am clearly of the 
opinion, that some change is called for, either in 
the administration of religion or in the spirit of 
our clergy, for so long as the present system or 
order of services is continued, this apathy or a 
gteater degeneracy (which I fear) will be the 
consequence—no improvement—no reform—no 
accessions to the church. 


I doubt not that the great mass of our commu- 
nity are becoming more enlightened, more intel- 
ligent upon worldly concerns in general, perhaps 
improving in the arts, and making new discover- 
ies in the sciences; but that men are growing 
really wiser by knowledge of and experience in 
christianity, Ido not believe. ‘There is an in- 
creasing indifference towards sacred things, 4 de- 
cline of that reverence which true christianity 
inspires, less manifestation of active, piety, in acts 
of benevolence and deeds of christian love and 
sympathy. These things are so, and the evi- 
dence is quite too palpable to be denied. 

It is quite difficult to state the cause of this 
condition of things, the causes are many—the 
principle in my opinion is to be found in the pro- 
gress of mind, which imbibes in the advance a 
free and independent exercise of thought and ac- 
tion upon the popular subjects of the times, unmix 
with the leaven of christianity. 

Essays have been delivered upon christianity 
in some of our pulpits, while the old calvinistic 
doctrinal preaching has characterized others, all 
unappropriate and ill-adapted to the present im- 
proved condition and wants of the general mind. 

Can a change be effected !—is it desirable ?— 
and what isthe remedy? The community is 
well informed and generally understand christian- 
ity; what is now wanted, is to feel it, yes to feel 
it, the feelings must be addressed and affected, 
the passions if need be must be addressed and 
guided into proper direetions, men must be told 
that they are sinners, not to mince the matter; it 
is of too much consequence to be plastered over 
with untempered mortar. 

It would be interesting to know how many of 
our clergy on the last sabbath, spoke to their 
congregations as to dying sinful men, that they 
had immortal souls to be renewed, and now in 
danger that the ‘‘pains of hell would get hold of 
them?’’ Of all the sermons delivered in this city 
the last two or three years how many souls think 
you have been regenerated and saved by them! 

That sin is increasing amongst us we all be- 
rlieve the evidence is irresistible. The enrrent 
of distinction which leads down to hell, is flow- 
ing rapidly onward and is carrying multitudes to 
the ocean of misery. Cannot this current be 
stayed and changed in its course’ Christian 
ministers and christian laymen, with the blessing 
of God, can do it. It should be done, it must be 
dove, a reformation is needed, aye without a re- 
formation where are we to Jand and what is to 
be the destiny of our children and of the world? 

I have desired to see a change in the services 
of the sanctuary. Let there be less written ser- 
mons and essays, less attempted expositions of 
mysterious systems and dogmas. Let us have 
exhortation, conference and prayer. Let our cler- 
gy go to their people in the fashion and spirit of 
the apostles, with their sermons written in their 
hearts and from such fountains, they come fresh 
to the hearts of their hearers. Let them come 
as good shepherds who care for their sheep.— 
Let them speak of sin, rebuke it wherever to be 
seen in high places and low, reprove the vicious 
pursuits the great evils of the times,and warn all 
as subjects of temptations. Speale plainly, 
speak freely upon these subjects, exhort to duty, 
instruct the young and lead them in paths of vir- 
tue and knowledge. Let them so preach and so 
feel, as if the salvation of all souls depended up- 
on their faithfulness. 

Such a clergy as we have are capable of doing 
all this without reading written sermons, which 
destroys the life and spirit of the word and ren- 
| ders it ineffectual to the saving of souls. Ifa 
| minister has the spirit, it will speak out, and the 
linfluence of that spirit will be felt. It comes 
from the heart, it will reach and quicken hearts. 
It will kindle up a flame of love and devotion in 
the hearts of sinners which will lead to repent- 
ance and newness of life. 





The exhortation, conference and prayer will 
excite interest, for men love to come together in 
the social meeting, they love sympathy here, 
i they can have it, let this interest be felt, refor- 
mation and reform will surely succeed ; but if) 
we will not take heed to the wants and demands | 
of the times, to awaken attention and touch the 
souls of men through the feelings and sympa- | 
thies with something substantial the spiritual 
life, then we may despair of any improvement. | 
It cannot be. No! it is the privilege of all the| 
disciples of Christ to advance his cause, it is| 
their duty, and woe be to him who neglects to 
avail of every opportunity and means to do his 
part. Neglect these and the time is distant 
when we are to expect any improvement in our 
religious world, in the spiritual condition of this | 


generation. 
Lat this subject be considered. Let the church 


be the object of our efforts. Let the powers of 
our mind and the affections of our hearts be de- 
voted to this subject, until a remedy is applied 
for all existing evils, until our own souls are sac- 
rificed, and regeneration be felt by all, then our 
voices will join in the hallelujahs of the redeem- 
ed. Says the writer of the article in the Chris- 
tian Banner ‘‘the young men and women of our 
congregations, why do they have so little regard 
for religion?’’ This is an important question.— 
One reason in my opinion is, that religion is not 
made attractive to them. Many of our young 
men are joining the Odd Fellows lodges and ®th- 
er associations said to be of a benevolent charac- 
ter and having charitable objects. Such things 
are not inconsistent with the church, introduce 
them there, do not let the church be supplanted 
by these associations, introduce any thing into 
the church, which has the work of charity or the 
promotion of virtue for their objects. Make the 
the church more social and attractive and call in 
the young men and women, with their fresh 
blossoms to ornament the altars, the middle 
aged, sowing their seed and reaping their sheaves. 
Bring the aged like corn fully ripe, the learned 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor all to wor- 
ship together for the Lord is the maker of us‘all. 
Bring these all into the charch, then christianity 
will revive again. Finally,make the church a social 
as well as a charitable institution; divest it of the 
gloom and veneration which has hung around and 
over it, remove the crusty varnish of ages 
which has despoiled it of its beauty, and gild it 
with fresh colors of inviting or even fascinating 
attractions. Let it appear lovely, because the 
loving and the good are there, then the young 
will come, the aged will be regenerated, the 
middle aged will flock to it for comfort and sym- 
pathy, then all will be revived in the spirit of our 
minds, a new era will dawn upon the church, 
new light will burst in upon it, rays from the 
great fountain will penetrate the dark corners of 
the heart, and glory will be*our song and triumph 
our bliss. A change only can dothis. Let the 
clergy and christian laymen see to it, upon them 
rests the responsibility fora better day to the 
church, and greater honor to Christ its head. 

I trust that those who read this article will re- 
fer to the article which has called out these re- 











marks, from one who is sensible of his inability 


to do justice to this important subject. As writés 
“Timothy so would write Titvs. 





For the Register. 
MINISTERIAL SUCCESS, 


We read now and then, that clergymen have 
given up their profession, or, in some few in- 
stances, have changed their faith from want of 
success in the ministry. Has it come to this,that 
a clergyman’s success in the holy calling to 
which he has devoted himself is to be estimated 
by his popularity? Is a minister of Christ to be 
judged by the same standard that is used in es- 
timating the merits of a successful merchant or 
lawyer? I believe that this is the current opin- 
ion. The man, who is settled in some remote 
hamlet, with a small salary on which he can 
barely subsist, however faithful, however self- 
denying, is generally regarded as unsuccessful. 
Especially ifhe gives his whole time to his peo- 
ple, never writes for periodicals, nor gets rich, 
nor is heard of beyond the bounds of his parish. 
One must be distinguished for something more 
than zeal in the performance of his duties on the 
spot where Providence has placed him, before he 
can be called a successful minister. His name 
must be sounded abroad, he must be run after, 
be applauded in the papers and publicly known, 
or he may live and die with the epitaph, cypHer, 
on his grave stone. 

Taking this as the state of public opinion, I 
ask how one can exhort young men to devote 
the best of their days to missionary labors. 
How can a conscientious man, who knows the 
trials, the self-denial, the obscurity to which a 
missionary at the West must be condemned, urge 
an inexperienced young man, who has spent his 
early days in acity, his youth and early man- 
hood at Cambridge, to go in the freshness of his 
zeal and love to Illinois, or Wisconsin? After 
living away from” books and men of education 
until his health fails and his means of subsistence 
are exhausted, if he returns to his early home, 
it is to come among strangers. He finds that 
his habits and tastes are different from those 
about him ; that there is at heart little sympathy 
for him; and that if he is strong enough to 
preach, it must be in some out-of-the-way place, 
where he lives as a beacon to those who come 
after him warning them not to allow circum- 
stances of situation to defeat the promises of 
early life. 

This is no fancy sketch. There are not a 
few, who, too late in life, find that if their worldly 
wisdom had been commensurate with their zeal, | 
they would not be classed with the unsuccessful. 

While the opinion of a minister’s success is 
the same that it now is, I never would advise a 








young man, who has received al] the advantages 
of Cambridge, to settle ina remote town,—his 
whole existence thereafter is but a living death. 
It is idle to attempt to varnish over this matter 
with cant. It is, in sorrow I say it, the truth. 

If clergymen must be sent to the smal! pre- 
cincts of the far West, send those, who are not 
obliged to make such terrific sacrifices. Send 
those, who are used to a low state of society ; 
who are only able to translate with a Lexicon a 
vetse in the Greek Testament, who never saw 
a book larger than a quarto, and who deem the 
small pittance reluctantly doled out to them in 
the form of ‘‘wood, hay and stubble’’ as exceed- 
Such men know that tourists do not 





ing riches. 


———— 


that Christ is more worthy than Moses, His 
express object being to exalt Christ, what would 
he not have said if he had believed him equal 
with the Father But now'he calls him ay 
postle, one with his brethren, perfected through 
suffering, faithful te him who appointed him, g 
Son set overthe household. ‘He that built ah 
things is God, unto whom Moses was faithful as 
a servant in the household, unto whom Christ 
was faithful as a Son over the household.” 
My orthodox brother, thou can’st not the 

with reason call this passage to your aid in ve 
bing Christ of his true glory asa holy and bhe- 


dient Son, to bestow on him h i 
does not claim. sph 7 ne ” 
-N, P, 


Se 


For the Register. 
ORDINATION AT TEMPLETON. 
Pane ordination of Mr. Edwin G. Adams at 
empleton, as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Mr 
Wellington, took place on Wednesday, the 13th 
inst. 

The order of services at the Church were as 
follows: Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Bond of Barre ; Reading of Scriptures, by Rev. 
Mr. Wellington, Senior Pastor of the Society ; 
Sermun, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitehburgh ; 
Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of Little- 
ton ; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre : 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Wink- 
ley of Boston ; Address to the People, by Rev. 
Mr. Barrett of Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Nute of Petersham. 

The Ecclesiastical Council was convened in 
the morning, which was conducted with a for 
mality and precision that would have satisfied 
the most rigid of our fethers. The Pastor elect, 
besides presenting the usual certificates, was 
closely questioned by different members of the 
Council, in regard to his religious faith and 
hopes, the degree of authority to be attached 
to the Old and New Testaments, &c. We like 
this. Let us either give up at once Ecclesiasti- 


| cal Councils, or let them be conducted with 


something of dignity and authority. Let them 
be no longer the ridiculous farces they some- 
times are. : 

All the exercises were appropriate and highly 
interesting. ‘The Sermon, on ist Peter, iii. 18, 
was a clear and strong statement of the true ob- 
ject of the preacher's labors,—to bring sinners 
to God—te establish a unity between Him and 
man. It was maintained that this great object 
should always be kept in view ; and the preach- 
er showed, by a variety of pertinent illustrations, 
that this might be done in every Sermon, so 
that, whatever the subject, its bearing on this 
al! important point might be clearly seen. 

This Society has suffered much lately by its 
peculiar trying circumstances. But it is one of 
our oldest and most substantial Societies. Mr. 
Wellington has faithfully labored in its service 
for forty years, and now that he has the aid of 
one,in every way adapted to his situation, we look 
forward with confidence to many years of pros- 


perity and Christian progress P. 
- 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EncycLop#pia AMERICANA, supplemen vol- 
ume. By Henry Vethake. : ne 


We have no hesitation in saying, that we re- 
gard the Encyclopedia Americana as by far the 





lie when they say that Americans spurt tobacco best work, for all common purposes of reference 


juice upon carpets; and expect to find the sim- that we have. 


Inferior, of course, it must be to 


plicity and purity of country life in poetry ; but | the Encyclopedia Britannica, as a manual for 


never among the selfish, narrow minded, sensual 
beings with whom they commune. 

If my statement of the prevailing sentiment 
respecting a minister’s success be correct, I 
would, at once, give up the profession, and buy a 
hand-cart, or else offer myself as a missionary to 
the Sandwich Islands, for in either case I should 
believe myself nearer fame’s proud summit, than 
Ican hope to be as a hedge parson. I believe 
the opinion false, but I believe it to be fostered 
in many biographies of deceased clergymen, 
written by clergymen. ‘The idea is, that a man 
who has a new coat only once in two years, to 








whom a Boston Almanac is a handsome new 

year’s present, and a turkey an almost forgotten | 
luxury, must necessarily be unsuccessful, or he | 
would not be so poor. So he is, if riches a 
fame be the measure of a minister’s success. 

But if when one girds the Gospel armor on, he| 
determines like a good soldier to fling away am- 

bition, to renounce vanity, to give up country, 

associates, early indulgences and early friends, 

and be content to bear the loss of scholarship, 

and what is harder the pity of former compan- 

ions, resolving to dedicate all his energies.to the 

good of his people, let cliques and coteries cen- 

sure as they may, then, that minister must be 

successful, though he have no other memoir than 

converted souls, no other epitaph than the tears 

of his parishioners. Success, who can pronounce 

upon a minister’s success? Who knows but 

God whether he has done his duty? Away 

with worldly-mindedness, or else teach, from the 

beginning, that the clerical profession is to be 

entered into like other professions, for the repu- 

tation and honor to be gained. 

Is it to be supposed that Oberlin and Felix Neff 
were the only faithful pastors in their country? 
God's favor irradiates the countenance of many a 
self-denying martyr unknown to man. 


- Mr. Editor,—I have written one thought on a 
subject, which I deem important. Ifany clergy- 
man denies the prevalence of the opinion to 
which I have adverted, I trust that he will prove 
its falsity by his example, and not leave the 
ministry, or worse than all, change his party be- 
cause he cannot obtain a parish to his mind. 
WwW. A. W. 





. For the Register. 
HEBREWS III. 3. 


The passage in Hebrews, iii. 3. 4., is some- 
times used by our orthodox friends to prove that 
our Savior, Christ, is God. ‘For thisman was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses inas- 
much as he that hath builded the house hath 
more honor than the house. For every house is 
builded by some man, but he that built all things 
is God.” 

The text as I have now quoted it, would cer- 
tainly be very puzzling to a Unitarian believer, 
but when compared with the context cannot 
support orthodoxy. In the previous verses the 
writer says, Christ was faithful to him that ap- 
pointed him as Moses was; and the text adds 
that he was worthy of more honor than Moses, and 
then in the succeeding verses gives the reason, 
namely that Moses was faithful in the household 
as a servant, and Christ over the household as a 
Son. 

The whole object of the epistle to the Hebrews 
is to exhort believing Jews not to fall back into 
Judaism, for that Christianity contains all that 


those who wish to study subjects minutely ; but 
we have almost always found it to contain in 
the smallest compass just what we wanted to 
have, and in this respect it is much more valua- 
ble than some larger and more expensive works. 
The only objection that we were beginning to 
have to it,is now removed, since this supplemen- 
tary volume supplies the vacuum of fourteen 
years which have elapsed since the main work 
was published. It seem to us, from a slight in- 
spection, altogether worthy to be added to the 
thirteen volumes that preceeded it, and that is the 
highest praise that every volume of the mind 
could ask. Those who have the previous vol- 
umes, will not be satisfied without this, and those 
who have them not will be much more likely to 
buy them on aecount of this. 





THe AMERICAN ALMANAC AND REPOSITORY OF 
Usrerut KnowLenes, for the year 1847. 


This volume contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation on a great variety of subjects, astromoni- 
cal, statistic and political, systematically arrang- 
ed, so as to make an almost indispensable Man- 
ual for every intelligent household. The full 
information in respect to the United States and 
the government of each separate State, is par- 
ticularly valuable. Besides the usual minute as- 
tronomical and meteorological information, it 
contains a Chronological and a systematic Cata- 
logue of Comets, by Prof. Pierce, than whom 
there can be uo higher authority in such matters. 





Looking Upwarps; or, Dervotionat ExER- 
CISES FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. By 
Charles Wellbeloved, with an introduction, by James 
W. Thompson. 

This little book is full of sound reflections, 
and must do good where it is used. Perhaps 
we should say, that the ‘‘ devotional exercises”’ 
seem to us not sufficiently near and hearty—the 
words are not those old idiomatic Anglo-Saxon 
expressions, which come home to us with the 
very spirit of prayer. The style of address too, 
is distant ;—seldom, * Our Father,”’ but ‘* Great 
and ever blessed God,’’ ‘‘ Inconceivably great 
and glorious Lord God,” &c., &c. Still, it is 
a good book with a good introduction, and, as 
it had become very rare, we are glad to see it 


republished. 


—_—— 


1can Review. A Whig Journal of Pol- 
THE Atiiterature, Arts and Science. Jan. 1847. 


We rejoice to see the increasing excellence of 
this work. It is now, in point of life and ability, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Demo- 
ciatic Review. The present No. contains, among 
other things, a very beautiful piece of poetry on 
the death of a young girl; a characteristic 1 
view of Festus, by Hudson, a spiritual and dis- 
criminating sketch of Hon. Rufus Choate, with 
an engraving, &c., &c. 


— 


Tre C $ nvarory, @ Religious and 
seen’ 5. W. McClure, Ed.tor. Jan. 


Vol. 1. No. 1. Bogton- - : 

A new Orthodox periodical, with distinct in- 
dications of life. We glad to see it and 
hope that both Editor and Publishers may have 
substantial evidence that their labors are appre- 
ciated. We copy the following curious intelli- 
gence, which has already had its counterpart in 
the thefts committed on the works of Unitarians. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


In looking over the last number of that most 
valuable quarterly, the Bibliotheca * we 
were struck by the display of erudition on its 





is good in Judaism. He in the first place shows 


pages. There is, in particular, an from 
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| was to add one more angel to Heaven, and 
though it leaves a void in the parents’ heart, let 


ee 


ee 


—_— 


ithi ‘ay excellent ; 
he Rev. Mr. Withington, every way Orr ow 8 


' to 
ind also a8 tan iat as old ape them be comforted with the assurance, ‘In my 
word coined in the © were led to think of | father’s house are many mansions.”” And sister, 


: ld desire. owe nion of 
simself cou hich show, that, i the opt 
ome facts, whic we have among our 


nat do-you mourn, truly you have eause, for you too 
iterary men in Britain, stalworth ; which 


have lost a companion; but fear not, put your 


are er 
(merican books whist on derivation, Me@NS/ trast in the Lord, Harvard University, death 
vord, according worth the stealing. By this}. again visited your place of learning, and 


itealworthy, jd Saxons indicated their 
elicitous ampechoyh an article. The rapacity 
rae if vering ancestors has descended, pohnoy 
f our pun to our cousins over the water. 


torn from your embrace a lovely seholar—let it be 
an example to those that remain, to be always 
ready, and by a pure and holy life, to so prepare 


A en oP years ago, + aay themselves for heaven, that when the hour 
nsiation of ** Jahn’s Hebrew comes, they may cry, “Father we are ready, in- 


i f tra : 
+ maith,” made by Professor Stowe. Not 


: “* 
ontent with this huge prey, the pilferer had the 


to thy hand, we commend our spirits.’” 





d,in his preface, that 

l effrontery to pretend, 2 
fr. Stowe was not acquainted with German oo For the Register. 
ir. Robinson’s ** Greek and English Lexicon of aotap 

1e New Testament,” had a smilar fate. It SARA ‘ 





«‘How blessings brighten, as they take their flight.” 


will her absence be felt so much as in the fami- 





OBITUARIES. 


JOHN DAVIS. 


as republished, with slight a by | Died, in Hampton Falls, N. H. 23d ult. 
if : ° , celv , 
‘reenfield, as his aes and ee ven in | Sarah Lane, daughter of Levi Lane, Esq., 
y the British public, that a pub type plates,| She wasa person of rare virtues. Her mind 
lew York imported a set of stereotyp ’ , ER ES OL 
ta very considerable expense, — plates | was of a high order, singular y g, 
cre rendered useless, by the threat of an al and most candid. ‘The person is seldom found 
inction on the part of the _ Robiassa’s possessing, in an equal degree, sound, accurate 
; ike sort . rede : The! 
e ny op aro I exicon of Gesenius, | judgment in matters of religious truth. She 
pr the correction@iitid additions made by | heartily loved pure, unadulterated Christianity, 
mite ' : / . : j 
3 indefatigable German author, during Aw hed and fully appreciated its beauty and value when 
’ ic oveme ee 
rval of twelve yous, ee a svined up- compared with its many corrupt forms. For 
, ; > “U . . . 
"an aa — ~ help oak what purports | one so retired, and so occupied by domestic du- 
one Tregelle : : . 
fue Seated af bis own, printed in London | ties, her knowledge of the Holy Word was re- 
st year. There was the more audacity i0| markable. Noone, among the numerous read- 
is ** act of appropriation,” a Crocker & | 8-5 of the Register, perused its articles with a 
rewster have exported to England more than > 
i ; . B edition: | more earnest delight, or with more true profit, 
ven hundred copies of the Doston ition ; : 
us increasing the risk of detection to the whole-/| than she. But she stopped not at mere knowl- 
le plagiarist. But the cunning thief, to fright-| edge. Her excellences were more of the heart, 
his British friends from — we beers ‘even than of the mind. In those inward, hidden 
on’s W ; the 118 pre , 
son's work, tells them, in a logy! We|gtaces 6f the heart, she mamfested that her faith 
rribly infected with pestilential neology - , 
ve recently had another whimsical case of the | was something more than a name—a profession. 
me kind. Professor Conant, a few years | She was faithful, true, sincere. And we mean 
ice, published a very ee eS 1enab, when we say this. Though her virtues 
» elev iti ; ; ebrew Gram- | uh 
e eleventh seco aplasbageneraret'y ot | were known and acknowledged by her friends 
.. ‘This work was reprinted by some one at) "©" ) 
yndon, as his own translation. The same re-| w hile she was with them, they will be valued 
ectable publishing firm at New York, to which | more, now that she is gone. : 
» have already alluded, reprinted from the 
lish copy ; when, to their surprise, they | 
ind the American author coming down upon| Her absence will be greatly felt and mourned 
»m with the oonness moe. bdo appre 7 ‘in the neighborhood where she lived, in the Sab- 
, anner hig norable ; at ye 
jnsted in a manner highly eT vork now | bath congregation, where she was a regular 
pe, profitable to both parties. he work now | ; . 
ars a title, imperting that it is a version of the | worshipper, and in the Church of which she was 
irteenth edition of Gesenius, with the improve- lone of the brightest ornaments. But where 
»nts made under his direction by Rodiger.— | 
ie value of the work, thus arrayed in English | : 
rb, may be further evinced by the fact, that) ly—the scene of her patient, faithtul labor !— 
il a new translation of it has just been issued, | where, so much as in the desolate hearts of af 
mm the pen of Professor Stuart. Here the | fectionate parents, brothers and sisters? She 
7 © we | 
es of Ben Johnson may = PP | has left to them all, the best legacy, the exam- 
** Such bookes deserve translators of like coate } ae a Pe aca : 
As was the genius wherewith they were wrote.” | ple o a faithful life. And while her friends are 
Some have marvelled why Professor Stuart | permitted to receive and enjey this spiritual treas- 
ould repeat a literary job, which had been al- | ure she has left them, they are assured that she 
idy 80 _— a Me a o. explain ae /needeth not their praises or their tears; having, 
itter. e noticed that Mr. Conant, in 8 | as wo hombly treet, alieady zedelved the joyful 
st preface, made no allusion to the veteran | yee : ’ 
spraist of Andover, the patriarch of Biblical | Welcome—‘‘Well done, good and faithful ser- 
idies in this country. For this naughty and | vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
gracious omission, he is punished in kind,| Sudbury, Jan. 4, 1847. . Be. 
-eceiving in himself that recompense which 
is meet;’’ for Professor Stuart, who can best | 
rd to have his name left unmentioned, makes MRS. ELIZABETH JOHNSON. 
allusion, in Aas preface, pene! oe i Mr.| The death of this lady, which found a record 
; ’ : q q ase | « ; 
ans. Chus has the gran rabn, Ia the pat in the Register of last week, brought to a close 
Gryneus, ‘* revenged himself by a Christian | ; i 
jturnity.”’ . a life of long and patient suffering. In conse- 
° quence of weakness, infirmities, and disease, 
; She had, for seventeen years, been confined to 
| her house, or the sick chamber. This severe 
| aad long-continued trial was met and borne by 
- her with the most uncomplaining submission 
We announced last week the death of the | and with a perfect confidence and trust in a wise 
erable Judge Davis, at the age o . He} 0 vidence. Her sufferings and vir- 
hle Judge D t th f 86. He/| and holy Provid H ff d 
s born in Plymouth, fur which place he al- | tues called around her many of the wise and 
.ys retained feelings of tender and affectionate | good of our city, the ministers of religion, and 
spect. He wasa graduate of Harvard Col- | the sympathising and wealthy of her own sex, 
re in 1781, where Samuel Dexter, Jeremiah | who enjoyed and improved a visit to her sick 
iith and Elijah Paine, all afterwards lawyers| room as a scene well calculated to increase 
very high distinetion, were bis classmates, He | their own patience and faith, and to call into 
died law, at least a part of the time, with |exercise the luxury of a wise benevolence. 
| wp . ° ° 
earjashub Bourne, in Barnstable, and was at| These trials were wisely and faithfully improved 
: same time a teacher in the family of Briga-|on her own part. To occupy her mind and di- 
r Otis. It is a little remarkable, that the | vert some of her wearisome hours, she was en- 
| . . 
in. Prentiss Mellen, late Chief Justice of Maine, | couraged in the use of her pen for which she had 
1 the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, late Chief Justice | 4 natural talent. In this way, she was led to 
New Hampshire, both read law in Barnstable, | prepare a number of small books, growing out 
{that the Hon. Lemuel Shaw, the present | of her own experience, as manuals of consola- 
ief Justice of Massachusetts was born there. | tion, or exercises in piety. These, through 
] . 
ige George Thacher, Col. James Otis, also a | the agency of her numerous friends, under the 
ge, Judge Davie, father of the solicitor-gen- | titles of “Pious Thoughts,’’ “Exercises for 
i, Daniel Davis, were Barnstable men. Private Devotion,”’ and ‘‘Reflections in Retire- 
When Oliver Wolcott became Secretary, Mr. | ment,”’ found a wide circulation—and_ have af- 
ivis succeeded him as Comptruller of the forded comfort to many a stricken heart, and en- 
\ited States Treasury. He was appointed | couraged and.aided otheis in a course of medita- 
tion and Prayer. 


strict Attorney for Massachusetts in 1786, and 
dge of the U. S. District Court, we believe, 


Mrs. J. was amiable in her feelings, grateful 
to her many friends, devout and Christian in her 
th honor to himself and to the court in which | desires and hopes, patient and resigned under 

presided. The Judicial ermine was never | the dispensations of Providence, and earnest 
pt more pure than while it rested upon him. | and sincere in the cause of truth and religion. 





1801 in which office he continued forty years 


j 


» was equally remarkable for the clearness of|In this frame of mind, of which she was an 
; mind and the soundness of his judicial deeis-| early professor, she was prepared for her last 
8. |summons. It came unexpectedly at Jast, but it 


He had a great taste for antiquarian knowl-| found her calm, cheerful, and ready to depart 
ge, and in his edition of Morton’s Memorial, and be with Christ. She died full of the Chris- 
ide a valuable contribution to our early New | tian’s hope, and with the consciousness that 
igland history. He was for many years a| sick and feeble as she had been, she, like one 
smber of the government of Harvard College, | endeared to every Christian, ‘‘had done what 
d always took a lively interest in its pros- | she could.’’ Many, many, sympathise with her 
rity. | solitary sister who is left alone to weep the loss 
We have never known a more lovely picture of one to whom she was most affectionately at- 
old age than was seen in Judge Davis. He | tached, and whose fidelity through so many 
d faithfully performed, down to the comple- | years and to the last, is worthy of all commen- 
m of his fourscore years, the duties of a Judge. | dation and praise. May the God of all consola- 


e was surrounded by friends, who knew how | tion reward and bless her. 
love the man and to honor his virtues. He 


ithdrew from his public labors, carrying with | 
m a mind stored with rich and varied learning, 
pure conscience, the retrospect of a life useful | 
id honored, and a faith which looked with per- 
*t serenity through whatever might await him | 


In the midst of usefulness, and 
: ‘ F in the pos- 
re, toa more blessed state beyond. He wasa | session of all that life makes dear to us, he was 
ember of the Federal street Society, and the suddenly, ina moment, translated from earth 
: ’ 
t paper which he signed a day or two before | we trust, to the brightness and happiness of 


, died, was a memorial against the removal of | Heaven. The suddenness of the blow would 
e Church, which had been consecrated by the | have crush 


oN na : ed us, but for the conviction, that the 
“vers and spiritual teachings of Channing. | dealings of the Lord are right and mercifal, 


° oes = able to be out as usual, but | We hear not the deep songs of joy, which wel- 
dition be shed th, whe ill. On Thursday |comed him to his eternal home ; but we rest in 
ipper with Te parses: ® fellow-wor- | gure and certain hepe, that be has attained the 
Will the Church be cs yo oss felicity, in.the promises of the Gospel. ‘Kye 
» being answered No, is on all I revive j hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor can the heart 
hiled and never spoke again ees to both, he | of man conceive, the things which are prepared 
Il peacefully asleep, and the os ut renee after | for those who love God.’’ We follow him in 
~ntentiiiiiMiadin. « “Pression of his | trust and faith to the welcome of his divine 

t death, was spoken of, as one | Master; ‘*Well done good and faithful servant, 


exceeding beauty, a fitting emblem or 
— memo- : ” 
il of his Jife and death. He is now one of enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
est L. G. P. 


the just made perfect ;” and it is good forus - 
vell upon his memory. 


*“*** 
For the Regiater. 
MR. WILLIAM PARSONS. 


Died in Boston, Jan, 13th, 1847, William 
Parsons, aged 46 years. 


REV. CORNELIUS GEORGE FENNER. 


For the Register. ont we Cincinnati, on the 3d day of January, 
7. 
GEORGE G. KUHN. | the Unitarian Society j 4 
Departed this Life | native of Rhode lelnna get ocneace aries 
; afe Jan. 17th, 1847. ; e Island and a graduate of Brown 
We are indeed called te University. 
ne, who was re 


tho stood in the 


notice the death of 
Spected by all who knew him, 


At a meeting of the Delta Phi Society of 
sacred relation of son, brother 


that University, holden on the 16th inst, his 


d frie ] : . 
Tispostins oom Suifal and obedient—bis| ions were unanimously aie Mine Texolu 


rely dispositi , : : 
autiful ae Pad a displaying itself in the Resolved, That in consideration of his amia- 
ha thine ta, ‘at was always seen, to light up| ble qualities of heart and his superior talent, the 
countenance. To lose such a son | fraternity sincerely regret and eelingly deplore 


v. Cornelius George Fenner, Pastor of 


his bereaved relatives and friends in 


consolation of our mutual regret. 


dence Journal. 


MISUELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Summary. Amos A. Lawrence, Esq., of this 
city has offered to give $20,000 towards founding a 
literary institution in Wisconsin, provided an equal 
amount in money or lands is raised in that territory: 
so says the Milwaukie Sentinel.—Immense quanti- 
ties of produce have been purchased for France, in 
the New Orleans market. The new world is be- 
ginning to take care of the old—to feed her starving 
millions. —Hon. Caleb Cushing has been chosen 
Colonel of the Massachusetts Volunteers.—Funeral 
services over the remains of the late Senator Penny- 
backer of Virginia were performed in the Senate 
Chamber, Washington, on 13th inst.—The boiler of 
a locomotive exploded Jast week, on the Reading 
railroad: and seven men on the engine and tender 
were killed. ‘The body of one man was found at a 
distance of 200 yards from the spot where the acci- 
dent occurred. The engine was drawing a train of 
empty cars.—It looks now as if a majority of the 
present Congress were opposed to the extension of 
the area of slavery. A good sign of the times this! 
—By later accounts it is said the American troops 
at Saltillo are in no danger from an attack from San- 
ta Anna.—Mr. A. D. Jones has become associate 
editor of the New Bedford Balletin.—Hon. R. M. T. 
Hunter has been chosen Senator from Virginia, from 
4th of March next, in the place of Senator Archer. 
—Late Mexican papers have been received, from 
which it appears there is no disposition towards 
peace on the part of Mexico. Santa Anna has been 
chosen President and Farias Vice President, by 
Congress, until the time for the popular election ar- 
rives.—Barvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi is 
well worth seeing, and is visited by large numbers. 
It is especially attractive and interesting to children. 
—Afler a protracted trial Albert J. ‘Tirrell has been 
acquitted of the charge of arson. ‘The defence was 
somnambulism or the insanity of sleep, as the coun- 
sel phrased it.—Com. Perry has taken Laguna, a 
town about 60 miles from ‘Tobasco, on an island in 








s. 








Lake Terminos.—The Transcript, which has always 
been very neat in its typographical appearance, was 
clothed with a new and beautiful dress on ‘Tuesday. 
—We are glad to see that Samuel P. Long, Esq., is 
to repeat by request his excellent lectures on Paint- 





in the death of the Rev. Cornelius George Fen- 
ner the loss of a valuable and beloved brother. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with 
their sad 
and irreparable loss, and while we reverence the 
sacredness of their sorrow, we tender them the 


Resolved, That we wear our customary badge | of the 
of mourning as a tribute of respect to the de- 


ceased. 
Published by order of the Society. [Provi- 


Hovuse’s LighrninG PrinTiINnG Press is in- 
tended for the transmission of Telegraphic intelli- 
gence, the letters themselves being printed upon the 
slips, with great accuracy and despatch, no interpre- 
ter being necessary for the purpose of rendering sym- 
bolical signs into intelligible language, but any child 
who knows its alphabet can readily read the ribbon 
like slips, as they fall from the mysterious workings 
machine. ‘The impressions of each letter are 
made upon a small steel wheel of some four inches 
diameter, around the periphery of which the alpha- 
bet is arra This wheel, upon touching a key 
with a certain letter upon it, instantly forms @ 

ial revolution which brings the character sought 
immediately above the slip in waiting. As if imbued 
with instinct, a spring is let loose, which forces the 
slip against the type—the paper passes on a trifle— 
again the wheel starts, another impression, and so 
on, letter by letter, as fast as one can touch the keys, 
the paragraph slips out into view. ‘The operatioa is 
beaatifel and exact. No ink is used, yet the printing 
is but a shade lighter than that which the reader is 
now perusing, and the rapidity with which it is exe- 
cuted is truly grand, In the present instance, the 
entire apparatus is in one room, the case of keys be- 
ing but a few feet removed from the press. Yet 
there is no obstacle whatever to separating them 
thousands of miles, and such is the delicacy and ac- 
curacy of the machine, that the press, though it be 
stationed in New Orleans, unerringly indicates to the 
operator, who might be in this city, the fact, each 
time a single letter is produced! Professor House 
has been some two or three years perfecting this 
splendid triumph of art and science. [N. Y. Globe. 


Rartroaps. Various projects of new railroads, 
and extension and improvements of old ones are con- 
tinually brought before us. Among these is a pro- 
posal of one to be called the Androscoggin and Ken- 
nebee Railroad. It is to strike off from the **Atlan- 
tic and St. Lawrence Railroad’’ at Lewiston, and 
pass through the towns of Greene, Leeds, Wales, 
Monmouth, Winthrop, Reedfield and Belgrade to 
Waterville. These are among the finest farming 
towns of Maine, and the route has been found by 
survey to be very favorable. ‘The cost is estimated 
at about $450,000. 

Another project is, of a Railroad from the town of 
Lee, in this State to Housatonicville in New York. 
The estimated cost is $500,000, 

Tue Braue in France. The Quftrterly Pa- 
per of the Foreign Evangelical Society, reports a 
further distribution in France, by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, of 130,317 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. I'hese have issued from the Society’s 
depot at Paris, and are irrespective of the distribut.on 
of other and kindred institutions, operating for the 
benefit of that country. The same society, during 
the year 1845-46, has employed 110 colporteurs, at 
an expense of 75,062 francs. 

Corron FoR ouR Factories. There has 
been a remarkable progressive increase in the con- 
sumption of cotton in the, manufacturing establish- 
ments this vicinity. In 1830 the number of bales 
was 46,203—in 1836, it was 82,885—in 1840, 
138,709, and in 1846 it amounted to 161,764. 


ComMMERCE OF THE New Yorx Canats. It 
is shown from official sourccs, that the entire move- 


| ing and Sculpture. He begins on Monday evening | ment of property from and to the Hudson, is greater 


| next. 
| We find the following interesting statement in a 


in value, by $4,490,353 than the exports of the United 





States for the fiscal year ending July 1844, and 


|letter of Hon. Nathan Appleton to the Middlesex greater by 7,297,845 thar the value of the goods 


portrait in their hail. 


circumstances may be thought interesting. 


er loom was first brought into successful operation 
on this side the Atlantic. ‘The success of that estab- 
lishment had satisfied us that the time had arrived 
for undertaking the manufacture and printing of cal- 
icoes, and in the summer of 1821 we made an ex- 


water power. 

Soon after our return, the idea was suggested to 
Mr. Jackson of purchasing the stock of the Patucket 
Canal, ou the Merrimack river, together with such 
lands as might be necessary for using the great water 
power which might be created by its enlargement. 
He communicated the same to me. After ascertain- 


thy agents to purchase the canal and the 
tant adjoining lands. It was not antil these had been 
secured, that we thought proper to visit the scene. 
I well recollect the first visit. It was in the month 
of November, 1821, and a slight snow covered the 
ground. ‘Tye party consisted of Messrs. P. T. Jack- 
son, Kirk Boott, Warren Dutton, Paul Moody, John 
W. Boott and myself. We perambulated the grounds 
and scanned the capabilities, and it may be worth 


portance, that I distinctly recollect the remark made 
by one of the party, that some of us might probably 
live to see the place contain 20,000 inhavitants. We 
proceeded with new associates to organize the Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing Company, with a capital of 


property was conveyed. 
canal was finished during the two following summers, 


Treasurer, J. Ingersoll Bowditch; Secretary, Geo. 
H. Kuhn; Managers, Benj. A. Gould, Elijah Cobb, 
Samuel Hooper, George Bemis, Richard W. Bayley, 
Rev. R. C. Waterston, Samuel E. Brackett, Jesse 
Bird, Francis Bacon. 

A Nosix Fortune Nosiy Usepv. The Duke 
de Luynes, who inhabits the Chateau Dampierre, 
in the environs of Versailles, has recently given a 
hundred thousand francs to the sufferers by the in- 
undations in France. ‘The Duke de Luynes has an 
income of 1,500,000 francs a year; and devotes 
every year 500,000 to deeds of benevolence, and as 
many more to the encouragement of the fine arts. 

AMERICANS IN Russ1sa—LocoMoTIVE AND 
Raitroap Cars. We have been politely favored 
with the following extract of a letter from a Philadel- 
phia engineer and machinist of zharacter and ability, 
who is now in Russia. It is dated, Head Mechaui- 
cal Works, Alexanderoffaky, St. Petersburg, Russia, 
Nov. 4th, 1846. 

**We shall finish, this year, or the beginning of 
the next, the full complement of tracks, (5300, ) and 
in all of next year, (1847,) the 162 Locomotives will 
be finished. We are now driving on with such 
speed, that we would feel no hesitation in duplicat- 
ing our first orders 1850. We have limited the 
number of engines to be turned out to six a month, 
to prevent running out of materials. We have turn- 
ed out nine in a month, and the number for the last 
ten months is 65—the full number now finished is 85. 
In our car shops we are getting on very finely; we 
have delivered to the Government 200 platform cars, 
and 300 box cars, aad are now finishing five box 
cars every day—they are large, eight-wheel cars, 
30 feet long. We have not yet commenced on the 
passenger cars, but have completed the building a 
shop for that purpose. The building is, 375 feet 
long by 60 wide, and divided into three’ apartments 
—the first for preparing the work, the second for 
erecting, and the third for painting. The number of 
cars that we have to make is 2,000 box, 580 plat- 
form, 70 passenger cars—making the complement for 
the 5,300 trucks in the first order. Independently 
of these, we have taken an order for two Imperial 
cars, 70 feet long, to be placed on 16 wheels. We 
are to receive for these cars, 11,600 rubles of silver 
each or $8,625, without chairs, sofas, or inside 
trimming. We have undertaken, and now have 
nearly completed, about twenty miles of the railroad. 
This we undertook more for our accommodation than 
profit, so as to have a portion of the road to operate 
upon. We have declined making the rest of the 
nay as it would interfere with our present “busi- 
ness. 

We do considerable transient work, and could 
have much more if we chose to take it. We are 
now msking seven stationary engines for the interior, 
and have in hand several heavy orders for bolis and 
nuts for bridges on the line. This has been a very 
busy year for me, and our imports have been very 
heavy, amounting to over halfa million of dollars. 
The number of vessels we have received this year is 
85, and there are several more yet to arrive. We 
have had at times this summer nearly 3,000 men em- 
gp which, together with the inten business, 

given the mercantile department much to do, 
and to prevent errors occurring, I have been con- 
stantly on the alert. All the business with the Gov- 
ernment has to be transacted by writing. [Phila. 
Inquirer. 

The above is a fine illustration of American enter- 
prise. 


} 








| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


rick T. Jackson and myself had been amongst the | was the purchaser. 
original associates who established the Boston Man- | wag a little short of $100,000. 
ufacturing Company of Waltham, in which the pow- | 


cursion into New Hampshire, in search of a suitable | the following sums, 


Mechanic Association, Lowell, who have placed his imported into the United States for the same time. 


Reat Estate. The property at the corner of 


‘*As connected with this part, and as constituting | Washington and Summer streets, belonging to the 
the germ of the present city of Lowell, the following | estate of the late John Redman, has been sold at 
Mr. Pat- the high price of $11 per foot. Hon. John C. Gray 
Che total amount of this sale | 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 
viz: 


| . “1: . . . 
From the Auxiliary Association in Rev. 


Dr. Gannett's Society in Boston, $ 133 55 


| From Rev. Mr. Withington’s Society in 


i 


ing that Mr. Kirk Boott was willing to join us in the F 
enterprise, and to become the manager and agent to 
carry it into effect, we proceeded throu h trustwor- | 


recording that so sensible were we of its future im- | 


600,000 dollars, to which corporation the whole | 
The enlargement of the | 


| 





Theodore Lyman; Vice President, Moses Grant; | 





Leominster, 50 00 
From Henry Gassett, Esq.,(Vonation) 15 00 
rom Auxiliary Association in Keene, 
N. H., 45 00 
t impor- | From do. do. in Lexington, 
(in part) 7 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Hubbards- 
* ton, . 10 00 
From do. do. in Lynn, 15 00 
From do. do. in Groton, 2400 
| From several individuals in do., 15 00 
From Ladies Charitable Society in do., 10 00 
From Ladies Tract Society in Stow, 10 50 
From Hon. N. Appleton, (a \donation,) 10000 
From Auxiliary Association in Norton, 
(in part) 17 13 


From Auxiliary Association in Marlboro’, 40 00 


and on or about the Ist day of September, 1823, the From do. do. in Albany, N. Y., 32.00 

first water wheel performed its revolutions. The From do. do. in Charlestown, 

city now contains, I am told upwards of 30,000 in- 7 

habitants. N.H., oe i 10 00 
Boston AsyLuM AND FARM ScHoots For | From do. do. hag: Northboro’, 2 30 00 

Inpicent Boys. Atthe annual meeting of this From do. do. in Broadway Uni- 

corporation, held on Puesday last, the following offi-| tarian Society in South Boston, 50 00 

cers were chosen for the ensuing year:—President, | From Unitarian Society at Hvubbardston, 8 00 








A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

We learn from good authonity, that Jonn D. 
Wiis, F'sq., has notified the occupants of 
one of his stores in North Market street, which 
has been used for a bar-room, that after the expi- 
ration of the present lease, in April next, no 
more spiritous liquors can be sold on the prem- 
ises. [Journal. 


We are glad to see the above honorable exam- 
ple, and hope that it may be everywhere followed. 





*,* An interesting anniversary meeting of the 
New York Unitarian Association was held in the 
Chureh of the Divine Unity on Monday of 
last week. The Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee is highly commended. Speeches were 
made by Rev. Mr. Farley of Brookjgn, L. I. 
Rev. Mr. Bellows of N. Y. Rev. Mr. Robbins 
of Boston. Messrs. Allen, Warren, Cook and 
others of N. Y. 





*,* Rev. Charles H. A. Dall, is to be install. 
ed, we believe, on Sunday, Feb. 7th, as Pastor 
over the Church in Needham. 





*,” Rev. Theophilus P. Doggett, formerly of 
Bridgewater, has received an invitation to be- 
come Pastor of the First Congregational Society 
in Ashby. 








OFFICE : 
OF THE MINISTRY AT LARGE, 


NO. 2 SCHOOL STREET, 
OVER MESSRS. TICKNOR & CO’S BOOKSTORE. 
Open from 9 to 10, A. M., and 12 to 2 P. M., and again at 4, 
Order Box in the door. 
j16 tf 


{GANNIVERSARY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT. The friends of the Anti-Cap- 
ital Punishment Reform must remember that the anni- 
versary of the above Society will take place en TUES- 
DAY, twenty-sixth of January inst., at Washingtonian 
Hall, Bromfield street, at 10 o’clock. Wendell Phil- 
lips, Dr. Channing, Robert Rantoul, Jr. and others, 
will address the meeting. It is expected that there will 

a very interesting time. We hope to have a meeting 
that will influence the coming session of our Legislature 
to abolish entirely the death-penalty. The meeting will 
be held for one day and evening. 2w 16 





(G- WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. A meet- 
ing of this body will be held in Northboro’ on Tuesday, 





Jan’y 26th, at 6 o'clock P.M. 
23H. WITHINGTON, Scribe. 


The Religious Society lately formed in this city 
under the direction of Rev Win H. Cnanning, will meet 














hereafter at Washi ian Hall, in Bromfield st, (a 

few doors from Washi st.) every Sunday afternoon, 

at the usual hour of public services. jié 
MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Ve Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Pe D. 

Cummings, of Chi , Ill., to Miss Ann E. Bugbee. 
On Thursday crening, by Rev. Mr. Towne, Mr. 

Thomas Chisholm, to Miss Lucy E. W. Pepper. 

In Lowell, 18thinst., by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Mar- 
cellus Carpenter, of Charlestown, to Miss Eliza Ano 
Smith of Hollis, Maine. 

In Newburyport, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Campbell,Mr. Edward B. Williams of Boston, to Miss 
Nancy P. Martin of N. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., on Sunday evening, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hilsley, Mr. James Cary of Boston, to Mrs. 
Ann E. Miller, of Portsmouth. 

Rev. Mr. Woart, Mr. David Dempster, to Miss 
Martha Towle. : 

{n Gloucestert James Gerrish, Esq.,of Chelsea, to 
Miss Anna B. Foster. 

In Dresden, Maine, 14th inst. by Rev. Mr. Babcock, 
Mr. Charles H. Gridley, of Boston, to Miss Martha 
Bertha, daughter of Dr. George K. Morrison, of D. 

In Ipswich, 14th inst., by Rev. Mr. Kimball, Mr. 
Jose h Ross to Miss Joanna, daughter of Capt. Rich- 
ard Weymouth. 











“DEATHS. 








In this city, 19th inst., Miss Jane Sorenson, late of 
Yarmouth, N. 8., 24. 

On Tuesday forenoon, Mr. Reuben Coombs, 67. 

18th inst., of consumption, Martha Jane, wife of 
Dexter Peabody, 20. ' 

17thinst., very suddenly, of pleurisy fever, Mr. 
Hepzibah J. Shattuck, 62. ; 

11th inst., Mr. Daniel B. Whitredge, 36, formerly of 
Hamilton. 

14th inst., ve cme” Mrs. Louisa Upton, 35,-— 
wife of Elijah W. Upton, Esq., one of the Represen- 
tatives of Danvers to the General Court. 

In Newton, Upper Falls, 19th inst., Mrs. Myra,wife 
of Isaac Smith, jr., and daughter of Gen. Ebenezer 
Cheney, of N., 24. 

In Lunenburg, 18th inst., Rev. Richard T. Austin, 
37, late of Cambridge, a native of Waldoboro’, Me., 
and a graduate of Bowdoin College. 

In Boxford, Miss Eliza Spofford, 25. 

In Merrimack, Mrs. Aurora, wife ot Mr. Timothy 
Cheeney, 22. 

In Methuen, 12th inst., Mary Orne White, daugh- 
ter of Frederick and Mira W. George, aged 3 mos. 

In Weymouth, 27th ult., Nathan Kingman, son of 
Nathan Kingman, Esq., aged 14 weeks. 

In Amherst, N. H., 18th inst., very suddenly, Hon. 
Stephen Peabody of that place. He was in court ap- 
parently well on Monday. 

In Hopkinton, 26th ult., Mr. Samuel Goddard, 87 
years and 9 months. a soldier of the revolution. 

In Somerville, 18th imst., Mary Adelaide, daughter 
of Geo. and Ann S. Day, 2 years. 

In Malden, 16th inst., Rufus H. Whitman, 17. 
In Northborough, 9th inst., Sarah, daughter of John 
Ladd, late of Rushton, Northamptonshire, aged 18. 











THE YOUNG AMERICAN’S MAGAZINE OF 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


OMBINING Literary entertainment and instruc- 
tion with an effort to promote the union of thorough 
Self-Improvement with every department of Industry. 
The first number ofthis new Periodical, of original 
design and neat execution—to contain matter of the 
most spirited and interesting, and at the same time 
elevating and useful character, from many of the first 
and best minds of the nation—was published on the 
first of January, and has already heen a 
noticed by most of the Boston Presses. is number 
contains articles original and selected, by the Editor, 
H. W. Longfellow, E. P. Whipple, Orville Dewey, 
Isaac F. Shepard, Geo. S. Hilliard, D. H. Howard, 
Charles Sumuer, J. Russell Lowell, 8S. P. Andrews, 
James T. Fields, Albert Pike, Goethe, and Prof. T.C. 
Upham. 





ConTeENTs. 
Original Papers.—Prospectus ; The Necessity of 
Self-Acquaintance; Thought and Reading; Inward 
Life, a poem; The Pauper Lad of Woodend, or a, Will 
and a Way—a Tale of Real Life; A Visit to my Old 
Home, a poem; A Hint on Patronage;Above and Be- 
low, an uncommonly fine poem; naman | and Pho- 
nography, or Speech Printing and Speech Writing ex- 
plained; Some editorial Words; The Contributions 
Wanted; The Book-World, giving impartial noting 
of new publications; Mercantile Library Associatiam. 
Choice Selections—Learn to Labor and to Wait, a 
Psalm of Life; Genius will study; A word to the 
Sluggish; A Patch on both knees and Gloves on—in 
imitation of Dr. Franklin; Sunshine and Shade, a po- 
eem; A Rich Lesson from the Lives of Four Men of 
Genius; A picture ofthe Prairie; The True Nobility. 
Issued Bi-Monthly—Price $1,20 a year, in advance. 
Two copies to one address $2, or one copy for two yrs, 
#2—Six copies $5—Thirteen copies#10. 
‘> Edited and Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 
3 Cornhill, Baston, and sold by the ane Periodi- 
cal Agents or Booksellers throughout the U. S. _ 
3w j20 








I SA7 THIS DAY PUBLISHED—LOR- 
4. ING’S STATE REGISTER, or Record 
Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, Members of 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Churches, Colleges, 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 
Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 31 In- 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroads; United States 
Officers of Army, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846, Oregon 
Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, Cizy Offi- 
cers of Boston, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury and Cam- 
bridge; Free-Masons and Odd Fellows, London Banks 
and Bankers, Households of English Royal Families, 
300 Commissioners of this and other States. 
JAMES LORING, Publisher, 


j23 132 Washington Street. 





REES AND SHRUBS OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. A Report on the Trees and Shrubs 
growing naturally in the Forests of Massachusetts. 
Published agreeably to an order of the Legislature by 
the commissioners on the Zoological and Botanical sur- 
vey of the State. Tn one volume 8 vo. pp. 547. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School Street. j23. 


\ JILSON ON UNITARIANISM. ‘The conces- 
sion of T'rinitarians,being a selection of extracts 
from the writings of the eminent Biblical critics and 
commentators, by John Wilson, author of ‘ Scripture 
Proofs, and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism.”’ 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. * 323 





CRIPTURE PROOFS. Scriptural Proofs and 
Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism, by John 

Wilson; third edition, revised and enlarged. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 

ington, opposite School street. j23 





PRIVES REDUCED: 


“PROM AND AFTER” THIS DAY, 


aT THE 


LADIES? EXCHANGE 


a 
HE Proprietors of this Establishment respectfully 
T give public notice, that fo. the of making 
MORE RAPID SALES OF THEIR LARGE STOCK, 
they have 
REDUCED TIEIR PRICES, 

and will offer article ice which will insure 
—ima 

In consequence of the dull weather of November, we 
have a larger stock of 


SHAWLS, SILKS, AND DRESS GOODS, 


than is usual at this season, and purchasers will have a 
large assortment to select from. We shall offer our 
large and select assortment of 


SHAWLS 


at such prices as shall tempt all who see them to buy. 

CasHMERE Lone SHawts from $10 to $90, usu- 
al price $15 to $125; 

100 HicHLAND PLaiw Lone SHAWLS, all wool, 
$5, usual price $7 50; 

And all our Long and Square Shawls at cnt low 
prices, among which are some new and beautiful Casm- 
MERE Lone anv Square, HicgHLAND Lone, anD 
VELVET SHAWLS, received by last arrivals. 


OF DRESS AND CLOAK SILKS 


We can offer an unrivalled assortment, in BLacks, 
Buve Bracks and Cotors, and we shall reduce the 
prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard, according to relative 
cost ; prices varying from 25 cents a yard to the most 
costly fabrics, and of all widths, from 1-2 yard to 5-4. 
Our stock of Black Silks and Evening Silks is unusu- 
ally large and select, and Ladies wishing Bik. Silks for 
Spring wear, will make a saving by buying now. 
CASHMERES AND DRESS GOODS. 
Our large stock of CASHMERES, M. DE 
LAINES, OTTOMANS, CASTILLIANS, ORE- 
GON PLAIDS, ALIWAL AND VICTORIA 
PLAIDS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c., and 


, RAW SILK PLAIDS, 
WILL ALL BE OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
FRENCH CLOAKINGS AND MERINOS. 


In CLOAKINGS, THIBETS, MERINOS, 
HIGHLAND PLAIDS, GALA PLAIDS, and 
other Cloak Materials, our stock is large, and embraces 
all the most desirable styles and colors. 


‘ALL OUR 
MOURNING GOODS, 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, INDIANAS, 


CRAPES, &., will be offered at reduced prices. 
Together with all our stock of 


LINEN GOODS, 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Damasks, Napkins, Cloths, 
Lawns, Cambrics, Diapers, Huckabues, Crash, &c., &c. 


WOOLLEN GOODS, 
CLOTHS ; CASSIMERES ; DOESKINS ; 
VESTINGS ; all Stuffs for Boys’ Wear, &c. ; Gents’ 

Dressing Robes ; Velvets ; Plaids for Children, &c. 
ALL OUR STOCK OF 
COTTONS, BLANKETS,FLANNELS,LACES, GLOVES, 


EMBROIDERIES. 
TABLE AND PIANO CLOTHES, HOSIERY, 


and our large assortment of new and beautiful 


Cashmere Scarfs, 

ata liberal discount. Our best PARIS KID GLOVES 
at 564 cents. : 
Our stock being much larger than ever before at this 
season of the year, we shall offer great inducements to 
our customers, that we may thereby sell every article of 
our stock on hand. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


d12 6tis 





EW BOOKS. Memoirs of Robert Swain, 16mo, 
62c. 


Emerson’s Poems, 16mo, 87 
Noyes’s Translation of Psalms, new ed, 12mo, 1 12$ 
Homage of the Arts and other Poems, translated 

by Rev Charles T. Brooks, 1 vol 16mo, 624 


A. H. Everett’s Critical and Miscellaneous Es- 
says, 2d series, 12mo, 1 25 
Poems by William E. Channing, 2d series, l6mo, 624 
American Almanac for 1847, vol 18, 12mo, 100 
Letters to Relatives aud Friends, new ed, 12mo, : 50 


Zenobia, 7th ed, Svo, on large paper, 00 
Fitch on Consumption, 12mo, 50 
Thomson on the Food of ‘Animals, 12mo, 50 
Passages from the History of Liberty, by Eliot, 

16mo, 100 
Poems by W. W. Story, 16mo, 100 
Poems by T. B. Read, 16mo, 50 
The Estray, Collected by Prof Longfellow, l6mo, 74 
Boston Almanac for 1840, 1Sma, 25 
Peabody’s Discourses on Consolation, 16mo, 75 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men, new ed, 16mo, 50 


c. &e. &e. &c. 


& 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 





ington, opposite School st. jié 
JACOBS’ 

Linen and House Furnishing Estab: 
lishment. 


ENJAMIN & E. JACOBS, No. 35 Tremont Row, 
a few doors North of Tremont House, keeps con- 
stantly on hand, an extensive variety of every descrip- 
tion of Linen Goods and Housekeeping Articles of their 
own importation, which are all warranted of the very 
best fabrics, particularly the Linen Goods, being per- 
fectly free from all admixture of Cotton. The stock 
consists in part of the following goods, viz :—A lar. 
assortment of Linen Shirtings and pillow-case Linens, 
put up expressly for the trade and family use; do Lin- 
on Sheeting, all widths from 9-8 to 12-4 wide; Damask 
Table Linen, from the low priced to the very best qual- 
ity imported; single and double Damask Table Cloths 
of every style and finish, with Doylies and Napkins to 
match; Imperial and other Quilts; Blankets of the 
common and very best quality; French, Imsh, Scotch 
and Russia Toweling; Crashes; Russia Diapers and 
Sheetings; long Lawns; ladies’ and gentlemen’s Lin- 
en Cambric and Lawn Hdkfs, an extensive variety of 
this article; French Centre and Piano Cloths; Tapes- 
try; do Cotton and Worsted and Plaid cloths by the 
yard; American Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, of all 
the variety of widths and qualities. 
N.B. Housekeepers and others in want of good 
Goods, at fair prices are respectfully invited to examine 
the assortment. Grateful for past favors, they hope by 
unremitting attention to business, to give entire satis- 
faction to all patrons of the old, as well as the new con- 
cern. n7 





pee EXAMINER. One set of the Chris- 
tian Disciple and Christian Examiner complete 
from the commencement. 

For sale low by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. is3t j23 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS. Christianity, the 

deliverance of the Soul and its Life by the author of 
Martyria,with an introduction by Rev F. D. Huntington, 
874 cents; Christian Consolations, Sermons designed to 
furnish comfort and strength to the afflicted, by Andrew 
P. Peabody, 312 s; Hymns, Songs and Fables, for 
Young People, by Mrs. E. L. Follen; The Temper- 
ance Cause, a Discourse by Rev Dr. Gannett, 124 cents ; 
Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F 
Huntington, a new edition; Thoughts selected from the 
Writings of Rev Dr Channing. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

j23 St 118 Washington street. 





OOKING UPWARDS, or Devotional Exercises, 
for the use of Young Persons, by Charles Willbe- 
loved, with an introduction by Rev James W. Thomp- 
son, of Salem, 31 cents. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. 3t j28. 





NITARTAN ALMANAC FOR 1847. The Uni- 
tarian Annual Register for 1847, edited by Rev. 

A. A. Livermore, with blank leaves for memoranda, 12 

cents. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

ington street. j23 





HRISTIAN UNION. A Discourse ched be- 
fore the First Congregational Society in Kingston, 
November 26th, 1846. By Augustus R. Pope, Minis- 
ter of the Society. dpe ns be Bae ys 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. 3t jié 





YONSUMPTION CURED. Six Lectures on the 
uses of the Lungs, and Causes, Prevention and 
Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, Asthma, and Diseases 
of the Heart; on the Laws of Longevity; and on the 
mode of preserving male and female health to an Hun- 
dred Years; with 28 Illustrations, by Samuel Sheldon 
Fitch, A. M., M. D.; 1 vol 12mo, price 50 cents. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. jié - 





EMOIR OF ROBERT SWAIN. The subscri- 
bers will publish on the 20th of the present month, 
Memoirgof Robert Swain, 1 vol 16mo, pp 260, one of 
the best gift books of the season. z 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. d12 


EMOIR OF SWAIN. This day published “Me. 
i in,’? one volume 16mo. 








D. | LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 


By | vol, 16m0. Pu 


ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
Numbers, Historical Dates, 
ravities, &c.; also Rules for 


N EMORIA TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 


to the Memory; includia 
Geography, Astronomy, 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, Proper 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Em. 
bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern Times. To 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two 

years of past time and time to come Adapted to the 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved. Price, fifty cents. 

Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a of the work is, 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 


PUBLIC LECTURE. 


Mr L. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition 
of the advantages of his system to the public generally, 
and its adaptation to Common School instruction. 

A young lad will be present, who will answer an 
one of six thousand questions from the ‘* Memoria T 
nica,”’ when propounded at random by the andience.— 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 
evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 

impracticable. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION, 
As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 
the system, each person in eumainons will use a copy 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 
essary ticket of admission to the leccure* 
j9 L. D. JOHNSON. 





847—NEW STATE REGISTER. JAMES LOR: 
ING has in press, The Massachusetts Register and 
United States Calendar, to be published in January. 
The compiler, in prepa:ing the eightieth volume of this 
useful reference Cask, fox Pp in acknowl- 
edging an unusual number of corrections from old cor- 
respondents and others, which are essential to its accu- 
re It is printing in an improved style, and will fur- 
nish such valuable information as the times demand. 
Gentlemen of the various ions are 
send their corrections to the publisher, No. 1 
d26 


to 
§ Wash- 
ington street. 





| At wasp MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Srconp SERIES. Miscellane wus Writings of Al- 
exander H. Everett. second Series, 1 vol 12mo; pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 
Washington, opposite School street. d26 


LEcteres TO YOUNG MEN.—Sxcoxp Epr- 
TION. Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men, a cap- 
ital volume for young men’s a be 50 Oth 

ished and for sale — ; 

















moir of Robert 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite 
School street. 426 


ROE & CO., a4 Washington, opposite 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery. 
Teeth at Cost, until March 1, 1847! 





OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing: 
t 


ton Street, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Fok the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
many jeaportan respects, an entire new mode of 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth ee the 
pss ———. it is confidently belie re will be 
ound y exceed the usual method of prepa 
them, the subscriber has heen induced to offer nas 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 
cal value of his theory, ut will offer a rare opporte- 
nity for the poorer ‘classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle ee _ ae to small cases of two 
or more teeth, it ts peculiarly and ially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the As soe a. 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared express 
fur each case, is necessary, for restoring that whic 
has been removed by absorption and,for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the pooper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccess{ul in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanlipess. Unlessthe teeth are 
moulded to fit the oe in the most perfect manner, 
the tine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them. will inyariabl become offensive and taint the 
breath, Another advant of paramount im 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
hy an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber's office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS, 


Up to Marcht, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from # 
single tooth to a whole set. viz: When a fit and finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge wil! Le 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has heen worn with mucl 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. All other branehes of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polis 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, ¢c, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithiul, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold; $1; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 
Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
8S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentis4. 
6m 








July 29, 1346. 


HE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 
for January 1847. No. 1, vol. 4. 
CONTENTS. 

Gratitude in the survey of the last year. 
A case of Conscience. ; 
The Conference Meeting. 
Free Churches. 
The Catechism and the Bible. 
Reserved Power--a sermon by Rev G. Pntaam, D. D-. 








Advantages of Sickness. 
The-Christmas Bell. 
Ministry at Large in Birmingham. 
Hymns and a Book of Hymns, 
Note Editorial. 
Inteligeece—Items. 
This number commences the fourth volume of the work. 
It will be edited as heretofore by Rev F. D. Hunting- 
ton, and among the contributors, are the principal Cler- 
gymen of the Unitarian demomination, besides several 
laymen and female writers of ability. It is pub- 
lished the first of each month. Each number contain- 
ing 48 pages Royal Svo. making one volume a year 
with Index of 600 pages. 
Terms $2 per annum. “ 
$$ Subscribers can receive the back volumes of the 
work neatly bound in exchange forthe numbers by pay- 
ing the cost of binding. 

L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 
j2 118 Washington street. 


HE CHILD’S FRIEND for January 1847. No. 
4, vol 7. Edited by Mrs Eliza Bee Follen. 
CONTENTS.” 
Letter fourth, to a young Friend. 
The Birth Day. 
The Sister of Charity. 
Sorrows of War. 
A Fact. 
Nymphiadia—The Cc art of the Fairy. 
True Courage, conti: uel. 
A mother’s Gift—The Bible. 
This work has now reached the 7th volume. It will 
be continued on the same plan as, re ;-several val- 
uable writers have promised their aid as contributors, 
which it is hoped will niake the work more interesting 
and acceptable to its readers, and be the means of ex- 
tending the circulation. 
Published the first of every montl: at $1.50 per an- 
nem. 
Qe The back volumes of the work, neatly bound, for 
sale at the subscription price. 
L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 

2 118 Washington street. 


EMOIRS &c. Henry Ware, Jr. Memoirs of 
the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by John Ware, M. 
I). 2vols, pp. 288 per volume. Price $1.50. 

Robert Swain. Memoirs of Robert Swain; Ivol, 16 
mo. Price 624 rents. 

Henry A. Ingalls. Memoirs of Henry Augustus In- 
Ils, by Rev George W. Burnap, with selections from 
1is writings; lvol, pp. 210. Price 624 cents. 

John Frederic Oberlin. Memoirs of John Frederie 
Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach, with an introduction by 
Henry Ware, Jr; pp. 320. Price 75 cents. 

Samuel H. Stearns. Life of the Rev Samuel H. 
Sterns, late Minister of the Old South Church, in Bos- 
ton, third edition; lvol, pp. 244. Price 75 cents. 
Noah Worcester. Memoirs of Noah Worcester, D. 
D. by Rev Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. with portraits ; kvol, 
p- 155. Price 75. 

Life of Fichte. Life of Johann Gottlieb Fichte, by 
William Smith; lvol, 12mo pp. 158. Price 50 cents. 
Life of. Howard, the Philan ist, by Mrs Farrar; 
lvol, 18mo. Price 50 cents.—ete., etc, 

Published and for sale JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washingtan, opposite School st. j2 


ie pana by WILLIAM J. REYNOLDS & 
Co., 20 Cornhill, the Young Lady’s Home, by Mrs. 
Louisa C, Tuthill. 

Contents. Leaving School; Formation of Charac- 
ter: Mental Culture; Memory; Imagination; Judg- 
ment; History; Natural Science; English Literature ; 
Composition ; Modern Languages ; Cultivation of Taste ; 
Physical Education; Politeness; Woman’s Home In- 
fluence; A Daughter’s Duty; A Sister’s Influence; The 
Economy of Home; Dress; Conversation; oy 
ment of Time: Friendship; npr, bese General Pri 
ciple; Prejudice ; ene ter; Marriage; 
Claims of Society ; Reading the Scriptures; The Stand- 
ard of Christian Character; Christian Duty; Cheerful- 
ness—Prayer; Forgiveness and Forbearance; Self-De- 
 -peatecrewassaee Christian Usefulness; Conclu- 














sion Stis 
T° TEACHERS. A rare opportunity is offered to 

a good teacher who may be willing to take e 
of a Private School in the vicinity of » and 


can invest a small capital. F particulars may be 
learned by inquiring of Robert 8. Davis, 120 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 





j2 Sw 
YCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
/NO.2. The t number contains 24 beautiful 


wood cuts and furnishes specimens of the writings and 
lives of upwards of fifty authors. Among which are Spen-. 
cer, well, Daniels, Fairfax, Wotton, Shakespeare, 
Donne, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Brown, 
Quarles, Herbert, Cartwright, Lovelace, Randolph, 
ep Maitland, Montgo xery, James VI, Earl. of Ster- 
ing, Buchan, J ; 
There has been but one continued voire from the press 
in regard to this work, and that in the highest degree 
datory the present pumber will re 
high character, and-as the work prog-esses, It’ wil 
increasing in ipterest. Just published. 
fund const OULD KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
j9 Sw 5% Washington street. 








W VOLUME OF THE CHR N EX- 
AMINER AND RELIGIOUS M ANY, 
edited by Rev Alvan Lamsonand Rev Ezra 
will commence with the number to be published on the 
first of January 1847, and a good opportunity is offered 
for nev: bers to commence. 

Twelve extra pce will be given in each aumber of 
the Examiner for the coming year, wi increase of: 
The Examiner will be i 
in numbers o/ one 

four dollars per annum. 


once in two months 
and fifty-six pages each at 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


aug 118 Washington st, 
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POETRY. 
{For the Register.) 
TO WHOM IS THE ARM OF THE LORD 
REVEALED? 


Isaran. 


Not unto thee, proud man! not unto thee! 
He knows thy hollow and aspiring heart ; 
And his veiled face thy soul shall never see, 
Till like an humble, grateful child thou art. 


Not unto thee, thou stained of crime! oh, no! 

Thou couldst not see him were his veil withdrawn! 
A mist is on thy eyes and hides the glow, 

More radiant than the fairest earthly dawn. 


Not unto thee, who yieldest to despair, 
Nor meekly giv’st the cherished idol up. 
How shouldst thou, ’mid the grief that knows no 
prayer, 
Perceive the hand that holds the bitter cup! 
Not unto thee whom Fortune hath betrayed, 
And disappointment whelmed in cureless grief. 
Thou on the Lord thy burden hast not laid,— 
And could his searching presence give relief? 


But unto thee, thou pure in heart! is shown 
The Mighty Arm on which thou dost repose. 
His voice is heard in every soothing tone, 
His smiles the folded flowers of life unclose. 


That hand which led thy sinless feet in peace, 
On rougher roads will not forsake its trust; 
And when thy Father wills, shall give release, 
Receive thy soul, and render dust to dust. 
H. J. W. 





OUR LITTLE CHURCH. 
BY KRUMMACHER, 
[From Brook’s“f'ranslations. } 


O, only see how sweetly there 

Our little church is gleaming! 
The golden evening sunshine fair 

On tower and roof is streaming. 
How soft and tranquil all around! 
Where shall its like on earth be found? 


Through the green foliage, white and clear, 
Tt peeps out all so gayly 

Round on our little village here, 
And down through all the valley. 

Well pleased it is, as one may see, 

With its own grace and purity. 


Not always does it fare so well 

When tempests rage and riot; 
Yet even then the little bell 

Speaks out,—* *T will soon be quiet! 
Though clouds look black and pour down rain, 
The sunshine, brighter, comes again.” 


And when the organ shines and sounds, 
With silver pipes all glistening, 

How every heart then thrills and bounds 
And earth and heaven seem listening, 

Such feelings in each bosom swell! 


But what he feels no one can tell. 


O, see in evening’s golden fire 
Its little windows gleaming! 
Bright as a bride in gay attire, 
With flowers and jewels beaming. 
Ay, look now! how it gleams and glows, 
Fair as an apricot or rose! 


Within, our little church shows quite, — 
Believe me,—quite as neatly ; 

The little benches, blue and w hite, | 
All empty, look so sweetly! 

On Sunday none is empty found,— 

There’s no such church the wide world round! 


See where, against the pillard wall, 
The pulpit high is builded, 
Well carved and planned !y master-hand, 
All polished bright and gilded. 
Then comes the parson undismayed,— 
‘They wonder he is not afraid. — 


Bat he stands up, a hero, there, 
And leads them on to heaven, 
Through all this world of sin and care, 
The flock his God has given. 
Soft falls his word, as dew comes down 
On a dry meadow, parched and brown. 


But see! the sun already sinks, 
And all the vale is darkling, 
Only our little spire still blinks 
With day’s last golden sparkling. 
How still and sacred all around! 
Where shall a church like ours be found? 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


MARY SUSAN ANDREWS. 


BY JOSEPH ALLEN. 
! 


Mary Susan Andrews, eldest daughter of 
John and Sarah Andrews, died at Northborough, 
Mass., Oct. 23d, 1837, aged twelve years. 

I love to recall the image of this dear child. 
She grew up in innocence and beauty, apparent- 
ly unconscious of the attractions which belonged 
to her person and character, and which made her a 
universal favorite. She was to me an object of 
peculiar interest. She was the compaffion of my 
children,a frequent{visitor in my family ,and by her 
gentle, modest deportment, her sweet disposition, 
and her eagerness to gain knowledge, she had 
become as dear to me almost as one of my own 
children. here was an uncommon ease and 
gracefulness in her very gait: and the joyous 
smile on her countenance spoke of innocence and 
peace within. 

On one occasion, (it was a few months 

her death,) at the Sunday School rors a noir 
the Fourth of July, as she was passing along the 
road-side in company with other misses of her age, 
she attracted the notice of the gentleman whom 
I had invited to address the children, who will 
remeinber to this day the remark which I could 
not forbear to make: ‘* She wants only wings 
to make her an angel.’’ Alas! little did I think 
that the beautifol vision would so soon depart, 
and that the angel would so soon ascend out of 
our sight, 

In school she was one of our best scholars, at- 
taining to the highest rank without awakening 
one feeling of jealousy or envy in her school: 
mates, so meekly did she wear her honors, so 
free from self-complacency and vanity. To all 
her teachers, from her childhood, she endear- 
ed herself by her remarkable docility and her 

‘ cheerful obedience. Al felt it to be a privilege 
and an honor to have had,though but for a short 
time, the care and nurture of so fair a flower ; to 
have been instrumental in unfolding its beauties 
and rendering it ‘‘ meet for the Master's use.”” 

Her death was sudden and unlooked for. Till 
within one week, her health had been unin- 
terrupted, and not one of her companions seemed 
more buoyant in spirits or to have a stronger 
hold on life than she. A sudden cold brought 
on a violent inflammation which baffled the skill 
of the physician, and soon threatened a fatal ter- 
mination. 

As soon as I was apprised of her danger, I 
called to see her, and found all my worst fears 
realized. It was but too apparent that she must 
soon die. She was in pain, but she met me 
with the same sweet smile as ever. I spoke to 
her of her situation, stated what were our fears, 
and asked if she was willing to die. She be- 
came very thoughtful; and, after a few mo- 
ment’s pause, replied as was natural, with diffi- 
dence and hesitation, that she could not tell.— 
She had hoped to recover. Life was dear to 
her. Her father and}mother stood over her and 
she was their darling child. It was hard to part 
with them and her other friends. She had be- 
come interested in the school which she atten- 
ded, where she had greatly endeared herself to 

her teachers and her school companions. It was 


could not at once be reconciled to the thought. 

1 questioned her in regard to her belief in God 
Bir, 20% Christ, and found that she not only 
believed, but had an enlightened and strong faith; 
and she could say at that solemn hour—and it 
was said with great earnestness—that she loved 
her kind heavenly Father, that she loved her 
Savior, her Bible, and.her Sunday School. As 
the conversation proceeded, she became compos- 
ed and even cheerful. After the interval of a 
few hours I called again, and was not surprised 
to find that she had been deeply meditating 
on the subject of our former conversation, and 
that her mind had become reconciled to the 
thought of death; that her faith had banished 
all gloom, and that ‘* perfect love,’’ (it was, 
believe, perfect in the sense intended by the 
apostle) had *‘ cast out fear.” 

The interview was satisfactory and most de- 
lightful, and I parted with her, being compelled 
to fulfil an engagement in another place, not in- 
deed without many tears, but with a deep con- 
viction that she was prepared to die, and a con- 
fident hope that she would die with a tranquil 
spirit, and a trusting heart. ‘ : 

J returned after a day's absence, during which 
interval her image was continually haunting my 
mind, and to my great joy found that she still 
lived, and was anxious to see me. 1 was soon 
at her side, and there | remained two or three 
hours, listening to the beautiful and fitting words 
that fell from the lips of this dying child —words 
so touching and so replete with heavenly wisdom, 
that you would have thought, had you not Jook- 
ed upon her youthful form, that they came from 
an experienced Christian. It was good to be 
there. And many had the privilege to come 1n- 
to that chamber and to share in the rich spiritual 
entertainment that was there furnished. 

As one after another of her school companions 
called to see her, she beckoned them to her side, 
gave them a parting kiss, and an affectionate 
farewell. It was a scene of high moral sublim- 
ity which those who witnessed it can never for- 
get. We could not weep, for we were raised 
above this world, and seemed, for the .time, to 
be with her in some high region out of the reach 
of mortal things. We felt that she was about 
to be translated, and death seemed te have no 
place there. 

To the above tribute to one who lives, and 
who will ever live in my memory and my heart, 
I cannot forbear to subjoin the following sketch, 


hard to leave them, and to die so soon. She} borough, if y 
| ing ground, jus 


] ceptable to our readers. 





written at the time by a young friend. ‘It was 


borough, when it was rumored that their little 
friend Susan, who, but a few days before, had 
been among them, lay dangerously sick, and was 
about to breathe her last. Susan was a lovely 
little girl of twelve years of age, the joy and 
hope of her fond parents, a favorite among her 
companions, and beloved by all who knew her. 
Endued by nature with uncommon charms, both 


a sad day to the children in the village of North- | 


| 
| 


| fortunate enough toget upon a few logs that kept 


have time, visit the new bury- 
= back of the Village Church, and 
Susan’s grave. — while 
ou read the inscription on the little white stone, 
sostles that you will try ‘‘to be good, that you 
too may be happy,’’—happy_ 1" life and happy 
in death. [Teacher's New Yeat’s Present. 


pause a moment at 





ANOTHER GRACE DARLING. 


The Church of England Magazine has pub- 
lished several interesting extracts from the Jour- 
nal of a Missionary in Canada, two or three of 
which we have heretofore copied. We give be- 
low another, which we have no doubt will be ac- 
The river alluded to 


we suppose to be the Ottawa, and the rapids those 


above the Shaw Lake— 

In attending to the building of the Church, as 
well as to all my duties in the township in which 
it was situated, I had to cross a large and rapid 
river. In the winter this was easy enough as 
during that season the ice is seldom less than two 
feet thick. In the spring it is impassable, in this 
particular vicinity, for more than a month during 
the continuance of the freshets, when it rises to 
an enormous height, sometimes as much as nine- 
teen feet. On one occasion it exceeded even that 
height by several feet; and it then left a memen- 
to of the extraordinary circumstance which re- 
mained for more than twenty years. In the 
midst of a violent rapid, some sixty miles 
higher up the river stands a small pillar shaped 
rock, twenty-two feet high, above the ‘‘low 
water mark.”’ On its top, which is not more 
than ten or twelve feet square, is, or rather 
was, a small birch tree. Against this tree 
upon the top of this isolated rock,a mast, a 
large pine log, about four feet in diameter at the 
butt end and about eighteen feet long, was left 
by that stupendous flood. Isaw it myself in 
one of my excursions to some far-off settle- 
ment in the neighborhood. There were no other 
means by which the log could possibly have 
been deposited there. ae 

In the summer and autumn the communication 
was convenient enough by means of a ferry. 

A young man and his sister have kept this fer- 
ry for several years, during which they have per- 
formed many acts of heroic benevolence, and have 
rescued numbers of their fellow creatures from a 
watery grave. One of these had so much of per- 
ilous adventure in it that I shall make no apolo- 
gy for giving some account of it, the more espec- 
ially as | was myself one of the trembling and 
anxious spectators of the whole scene. 

A raft of timber, on its way down the river to 
the nearest port, was dashed to pieces by the vio- 
lence of the rapids. There was the usual num- 
ber of men upon it, all of whom, except two were 


together, and were comparatively safe;while their 
two poor comrades were helplessly contending 





of mind and person, it seemed neither to affect 


She had been, the last summer, attending school, 


days was pronounced beyond cure. 
mons to leave this beautiful world, 
dear parents,her brothers and little sister,with the 
rest of her friends, was very unexpected to her ; 
and when her minister asked her if she was wil- 
ling to die, and leave them all,—she said at 
first, she did not know,—she could not tell.— 

She said she loved her God and her Savior, and | 
seemed delighted with the idea of going to meet 
that Friend who took little children into his 
arms and blessed them. He conversed with her 
a good deal, and tried to reconcile her to the 
thought of dying, and when he next called, a 
a few hours before her death, he found that she 





could speak of the event with as much compos- 
ure, as if she had only been going a pleasant 
journey. She had now no desire to get well, 
but longed for the time of her departure to ar- 
tive. She asked to have her funeral in the meet- 
ing-house, so that all her little friends might at- 





whom she was very fond. It was this: ‘ Give | 


san died ; but the solemn sound of the bell, as 
it told that all was over, and that her pure spirit 
had ascended to its Maker, spread a gloom over 
all our hearts. And it was a bright and beauti- 
ful afternoon when we committed the faded flow- 
er to the bosom of the earth. Hen funeral was 
a sad but interesting occasion. ‘The pupils of 
the school which she was attending at the time 
of her death, with the teachers, and her Sunday 
School teacher, each with a badge of mourning, 
walked in procession to meet her parents and 
friends, and accompanied them to the church, 
where her remains were carried according to her 
request. The church was well filled, for Susan 
was generally known and beloved, and many 
came to mingle their tears with those of her af- 
flicted parents. 

The funeral services were commenced by sing- 
ing the following hymn composed for the occa- 
sion. 

Why are we assembled here ? 

Why these sights and sounds of wo ? 
Bursting sighs the bosom fill, 

Silent tears unbidden flow. 


See ! upon yon sable bier, 
Susan’s lovely form is laid; 
Radiant face and gentle mien, 
All in death’s cold garb arrayed. 


Parent, teachers, school-mates, all, 
Take one sad, one last farewell, 
Take the kiss she left for you, 
Ere she went with God to dwell. 


From his garden here below, 
God selects the choicest flowers ; 
Plucks -hem fron: their parent stem 





To adorn his heavenly bowers. 


Things too bright and fair for earth, 
He collects and treasures there ; 

In his day to bring them forth, 
With jus jewels to appear. 


After this had been sung by the teachers and 
children of the Sunday School, the pastor ad- 
dressed a few words of consolation to her friends, 
) and then addressed the source of all consolation 
|on their behalf. The procession was then form- 
|ed to accompany the precious dust to the tomb. 
| It consisted first of eight little girls, her most in- 
| timate friends, who, dressed in white, with black 
trimmings, walked by the coffin as pall bearers. 
Then followed the relatives and friends—then 
the school—then the Sunday School with its 
teachers—and lastly, the assembly, forming a 
very long procession. When they arrived at 
the tomb, the children stood around, while the 
female voices sung a sweet hymn, which was 
very touching. 


On the Sabbath after her death, the minister 
preached from these words, relating to the 
daughter of Jairus, who died at the same age : 
* And all wept and bewailed her; but he said, 
weep not; she is not dead but sleepeth.’ In 
the Sunday School that day, we looked round 
with sad and tearful eyes, for Susan’s place was 
vacant. She loved the Sunday School, was con- 
stant in her attendance, and but two short weeks 
before, had taken her accustomed seat with her 
teacher. But she has gone to live with angels, 
—herself an angel. God has transplanted this 
fair flower into his garden above, {and we will 
try not to mourn ; * that one so young and Jove- 
ly should have a life so brief.’ 

For not unmeet it was, that one like that young friend 
of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flow- 


ers. 


—not like the flowers to return with the spring, 
again to flourish and die; but to bloom with im- 
mortal beauty in the paradise of God.”’ 

Not long after the decease, the children erect- 
ed a plain marble monument over her grave, that 
when they visited the spot, they might be re- 
minded of dear Susan, and recall to mind her 
dying message. The mfnumefit stands between 
two others, which have since been erected ; one 
over the grave of Susan’s mother, and one over 
that of her brother Charles, a dear little fellow, 
who wasalso a member of the Sunday Schoul. 
Should you, my young friends, who read this, 
ever pass through the pleasant village of North- 





wish to die happy they must be good.’ 
‘** Tt was a bright and beautiful day when Su-} 


her with pride, nor her companions with envy. 


where she had won the esteem of her teachers | Whe wah ob. yer 
by her studious habits and sweet disposition.— a or sweep. belonging tothe wrecked raft, 
But suddenly she was taken sick, and ina few | came floating by. 


The sum-| " . 
to leave her Were carried down more thana mile, loudly call- 


ling for help as they went along; but what aid 


which were on the banks of the river, could live 
| in such a boiling torrent as that; for it was dur- 
|ing one of the high spring freshets. 


| brook the thought of theirdying before his eyes, 


\tend. ‘To each of them who came that morning | #¢company him in his penlous adventure. 
to see her, she gave a sweet k‘ss, and last fare-|>eing so often on the water, with her brother, 
well, and bade them kiss all the school girls’ for | She well knew how to handle an oar. Often in- 
her, and bid them good bye. The gentleman deed, without him, she had paddled {Apa 
whose school she attended called to see her, and | 4¢Toss the ferry in her little canoe. , 

she gave him a message for her schoo]-mates, of | ed her proposal, and we had the satisfaction of 


my love to all the scholars, and tel] them if they | posite that from which 


| 


with the tumbling waves, a boat within reach of 
them, but without being able to afford them the 
slightest assistance. After a minute or two,and 
n one more would have been their last, a long 


They instantly seized it, and held on till they 


could we render them? No craft, pone at least 


But the 
ferryman was ofa different opinion, and could not 


without his making a single effort to save them. 
‘‘How could | stand idly looking on,"’ he said to 
me afterward, ‘‘with a tough ash oar in my hand, 
and a tight little craft at my feet, and hear their 
cries for help, and see them drowned?’’ He de- 
t@mined at all risks to try to rescue them from 
the fate which seemed to usinevitable. He could 
not, however, go alone, and there was not anoth- 
er man on that side of the river within half a mile 
of him. His sister knew this, and courageously, 
like another Grace Darling, proposed at once to 
From 


e accept- 


seeing the light punt put off from the shore op- 
we were idly and 
uselessly looking on, and go gallantly over the 
surging torrent toward the sinking men. We 
feared, however, that it would not be in time to 
save them, as their cries for help grew fainter 
and fainter, till each one, we thought, would be 
their last. We saw thatthe oar, with the drown- 
ing men clinging to it, was floating rapidly down 
the middle of the stream—which in this particu- 
lar locality is more than a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and would inevitably, in two or three 
minutes more, be in the white water among the 
breakers, when their fate must be sealed and the 
boat, if it followed be dashed to pieces among the | 
rocks. This was the principal point of danger, 





and they had to run down within a most fearful 
proximity of it to take the course which the 
drowning men were drifting, and, as they did so, | 
to seize hold of them without losing their own | 
headway, for there was not time for that. They 
succeeded in shooting athwart the current, rapid | 
as it was, just below the men. With breathless 
and painful anxiety we saw them execute this 
dangerous manouvre. We sawjthe ferryman lean 
over the side of his boat for a moment as it pass- 
ed them, while his sister backed water with her | 
oar. 

“They are saved’? some ane said, close be- 
hind me, in a whisper so deep and earnest that I | 
started, and turned to look at the speaker; when 
another who heard him, exclaimed, No, no! they 
are gone! they are lost! the boat has left them,” 
and sure enough it had. But in an instant just 
as we thought they were about to be driven into 
the fatal breakers,they turned, toour inexpress- 
ible delight. as if drawn by some invisible power 
(the rope the ferryman had attached to the oar 
was, indeed invisible to us,) and followed the 
boat. 

The ferryman and his sister had yet to pull a 
fearful distance for the time they had to do it in, 
to get out of that part of the current leading to 
the breakers. And they accomplished it. The 
man had the bow oar, and we could see the tough 
ash bend like a willow wand as he stretched out 
to keep the head of the boat partially up the 
stream. His sister, too, ‘‘kept her own,” and 
the little punt shot out rapidly into the compara- 
tively quiet stream, beyond the influence of that 
fearful current, which was rapidly driving them 
upon the breakers, 

When this was accomplished, our fears for the 
safety of the noble hearted brother and sister 
were at an end, and we took a long breath; it was, 
indeed, a relief todo so. Still we continued to 
watch their proceedings with the deepest interest. 

The moment they got into 4 less rapid cunent 
which they knew led into comparatively stil] wa- 
ter they ceased rowing, andallowed the punt to 
float down with it. The young ferryman now 
drew up the sweep alongside, and succeeded in 
getting the two unfortunate men into his boat. 
While he was doing this, his sister went aft, 
and used her oar as a rudder to steer the boat. 
At the foot of the current, which they soon after- 
ward reached, there was no farther danger.— 
But we watched them still; and we saw them row 
ashore, on their own side of the river. One of 
the poor fellows was so much exhausted that the 
ferryman had to carry him on his back to the 
nearest house, where he soon recovered. 

Twelve months after this took place I had the 
satisfaction of presenting to this worthy ferryman 
in the presence of above 500 men, a beautiful 
silver medallion, sent out to me by the Royal 
Humane Society, to which I had transmitted an 
account of the occurrence. Nor was the hero- 
ine of my story forgotten. A similar medallion 
was given to him for his sister. She could not, 
with propriety, be present herself, as it was the 
annual muster-day of the militia in that locality. 

A concise account of the particulars of the 
transaction, beautifully engrossed on vellum, and 
signed by his grace the Duke of Northumberland 
as president of the Society, accompanied each 
medallion. I need scarcely add, the old and 
widowed mother of these young people, who lives 
with them and who is wholly dependent upon 
“oy for her support was a proud woman that 
day. 





When honor ceases, knowledge decreases. 
Trust not the praise of a friend nor the con- 
— of an enemy. 
ime is a file that wears and makes a noise. 





AN ANGEL'S MISSION. 


An angel stood on one of the eminences of 
heaven, wind lo! a voice proclaimed, Go forth 
my servant, and receive from the dwellers of 
yonder twinkling sphere the tribute they offer to 
the King of heaven. The angel spread his snowy 
pinions, and directed his flight to where, on the 
remotest verge of creation, a dim star faintly 
glimmered. He passed the shining orbs that 
roll in dazzling splendor. around the/ throne of 
God. Beings of majestic loveliness and immortal 
grace peopled each mighty sphere. Each voice 
was full of melody, and every eye kindled with 
the undying bliss, as its glance turned heaven- 
ward. For though perfect is the immortality of 
their nature, they stil] looked to where the throne 
of the Invisible burned in light unapproachable 
and full of glory. Yet he paused not a moment 
for he fulfilled the bidding of his King; and on 
he sped, till “‘thropes, dominions, princedoms 
were all passed, and on an orb of shadowy dim- 
ness he paused to fuld his wings. Ere he enter- 
ed on the task assigned him, he glanced with ea- 
gle ken over the scene before him. How unlike 
the glorious scenes of his native skies! He scann- 
ed the earth. Vegetation lay blackened and with- 
ered, for the frost had fallen upon its beauty.— 
The forest trees had faded from their vernal love- 
liness, and their discolored foliage was shed upon 
the ground, or quivered in the autumn blast.— 
The expanse of ocean next attracted his atten- 
tion. It lay outstretched in placid loveliness.— 
Its mighty waves rolled in upon the shore sub- 
limely tranquil. But suddenly the tempest breath- 
ed upon it its fiereeness, and its mountain billows 
heaved in wild commotion, till the sky and main 
mingled in the fearful strife. The sky, before 
so calm, where the stars reposed in glory, that 
too changed before him, and dark clouds veiled its 
beauty, while the lightning flash and thunder peal 
kindled and shook the heavens. The strife of 
elements was new to him. He turned away and 
suught the dwellers of the dark, tempestuous 


isle. A city reared its massy piles before him. 
He entered the crowded streets, and passed the 
portals of one of its stately palaces. It was the 


hour of mirth—the wine cup sparkled, and the 
song went round. There was light in every 
eye, and tke elastic step was buoyant with exul- 
ting mirth. They mingled in the labyrinthian 
mazes of the giddy dance, in the fulness of 
thoughiless joy. 

But the hours passed by, and each turned 
homeward, and there the seraph sought and 
found them. But oh, how changed. 
were on every brow, and every step was lan- 
guid. One and another he questioned; “Thy 
tribute to him who made thee. I would bear the 
offering to Him;’’ and the vacant stare or soul- 
less laugh alone gave answer. Strange the 
young and the happy have no offering to-night 
for him, the glorious One, sighed the angel.— 
Yet none had aught to offer. He sat himself 
down in weariness, if weariness can’ fall upon an 
immortal nature. His eye glanced down the 
glittering streets to where a mild light gleamed 
from an humble casement. He rose and entered 
the dwelling. By the bed of death a fragile 
form was bending. The only loved one of earth 
had departed. ‘The freed spirit had just sprung 
to its native skies, and she was left alone. Yet 
was the heart-felt consecration made, ‘Lord, I 


am thine.”’ ‘Thou gavest, and Thou, O Lord, 
hast taken away, blessed be thy name.” Joy 
beamed on the brow of the angel. ‘Beautiful, 


though early fading is thy offering, O daughter 
of the earth' The Lord accepts and blesses.’’ 
A moment and he was amid the exulting throng 
that awake the echoes of heaven. The light of 
his radiant smile was beautiful in the skies, as 
he announced the result of his mission. And 
the heavenly arches rung again with the over- 
flowing of immortal joy, as they heard of the 
bending suppliant of the mid-night hour—so 
true it is “There is joy in heaven over one sin- 
er that repenteth.”’ [Woonsocket Pat. 





“1T BENEFITS ME TEN DOLLARS A YEAR.” 


Prof. Hamilton, of Nashville University in 
Tennessee says :— When | was teaching several 
years since, in New Jersey, | was requested to 
act as Librarian in the Sabbath School. I did 
so, and for the purpose of enlarging the library, 
I drew up a paper, and I carried it to the people 
in the village for contributions. Some gave 
twenty-five cents, some fifty cents, and some a 
dollar, till I came to the house of a rich, ** learn- 
ed man,”’ that never went to meeting, and did 
not believe in the Bible. - 

Prof. H. being a very polite man, went in 
and explained the object to this unbeliever. 

‘* Put me down ten dollars,”’ said_ the infidel. 

Prof. H. was quite surprised. ‘ It benefits 
me ten dollars a year,”’ said the infidel, ‘‘ and I 
am willing to pay it.” 

Prof. H. was astonished. At length he said: 
‘‘How can the Sabbath school benefit you so 
much, when you never go near it?” 

‘‘Why, before the Sabbath school begun,” 
said the infidel, ‘‘the boys of the village disturb- 
ed me all day on the Sabbath. They were out 
of their day school, and while their parents were 
at meeting,many of the boys were in the streets, 
playing, laughing, or cursing, making so much 
noise, that I could neither read norstudy. Sun- 
day wasa noisy day. But the boys now get 
their lessons, go to their Sunday schools, and 
then bring home interesting books, or papers to 
read, so that they never think of play. The 
Sunday school has made it so. The Sabbath 
is stil] and quiet. ‘The change is worth ten dol- 
lars a year to me, and I will give that sum every 
year, if you will keep the school going.” 

[St. Louis American. 











AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC- 
4 TION CHAIR. This useful and ingenious ar- 
rangement for administering injections, is highly ap- 
proved by Physicians and others who have used it. It 
can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 
tant. ‘The apparatus can be disconnected, and it makes 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. We manufacture 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 
ways on hand. From numerous certificates we select 
the following. 
Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 
Oct 26, 1846. 
* T regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use,” 
” H. G, Ors. 


A distinguised medical practitioner says :— 

‘* | shall very cordially recommend it to any who I 
think may have occasion for it.”” 

From Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 

As a Phygjcian, I recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the best conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 

W. M. Cornet, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From Dr Henry 8. Lee, Boston. 

I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 
and consider it a very convenient apparatus for a sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 
enema, and of a stool and sitting chair; and I take 
pleasure in calling to it the attention of medical = 
titioners. Hewry 8S. Ler, M. D. 

Boston, Noy 20, 1846. 

From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 

Medical Chair. We have at our office an Injection 
Chair. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecting ap- 
paratus, it fortns a very convenient and night, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
hair cloth. It will be very convenient for sea voyages. 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our office 
and examine it. L. V. BADGER & CO., 

_No 175 Tremont street, opposite Tremont House. 
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HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 

10US MISCELLANY, NO. CXXXIX, for Jan- 
uary 1847. Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson and Rev 
E. S. Gannett. 








CONTENTS. 
I. Hugo Grotius and his Times. 
Il. Beard’s Exhibition of Unitarianism. 

Ill. Ode. 
. The Progress of Nations. 
V. The German Catholic Church. 
- Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
- Novels and Moral Writing. 
The Loss of the Steamer Aulantic. 
- Works on Swaesheesienien- 
- Notices of Recent Publications. 
f Intelligence. 

Mayr apa of the Examiner being the ier ary 
ment of a new volume, a opportunity is offered to 
new subscribers, +a good 


Art. 


tenders to his friends 


‘to sell or purchase all kinds of Merchandise. E 
thing that industry i L 
the growth and prosperity of Baltimore can accomplish 
may be confidently relied upon, to promote the views of 


those, confiding their interests to his care. 
Baltimore December 5, 1846. 
Reference to— 


‘OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 


Clouds” 


Nathaniel F. Williams, 


Late Collector for the Port of Ballimore,) 
CVING erase Raed be is ee at his Fire 
Proof Store, No 14 Bowly’s Wharf, 
and the public his services as a 
COMMISSION AGENT, 


and an intimate wi 


Hon. DaniEL WexstER 

Joun WILLiaMs, Esq. } Boston. 
Hon. Joun Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, 
Col. Wu. BLopcer, 
Gen. Josian WHITAKER, 


Messrs. PARMELEE & RovGERS, 
« $Spracvue, Ropinson & Co} Now York. 
« $SHipman & AyREs, 


Hon. Horace Binney, , . 
“ Joun SERGEanT, } Philadelphia. 


Joun Wa Es, Esq. Wilmington, Del. 
ee B. Penrose, Esq., Lancaster, Pa. 
tf 


; Providence, R. I. 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL’ CLOTHING STORE 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE ym display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 
RETAIL. 


ONE PRICE, 


and this teed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 
DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their parchases. 
A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 
CITY TRADE. 
We guarantee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 
Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture, 
Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 
J. SIMMONS & CO. 
jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 
No. 432 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE EL10T STREET.) 


VARIETY 
AND 


Woooden Ware Establishment, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 

OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 

And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 
WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 


Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, with a general assort- 
ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 

§G- All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. ltis120s 010 


DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF * 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 








* WILLIAM BELL, 


56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—AaALso,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 


my23 tf 





8. D. CUNNINGHAM, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 
no. 10 Rattroap Brock, Lincotn Sr., 
Opposite Worcester’ and Western Passenger Station, 

BOSTON, 
{G Dealers please call. 


os6m 


STORAGE. 
je6 





DR. J. H. LANE, 


NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTEES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT ,{ BRONCHITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 


ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 


osly Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M. 024 











JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


§- SaiLs made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 


fs osly 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


EVOTED to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form, Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 
REV. L. 8S. EVERETT. 
Terms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be whist for every three 
months delay. a8 





ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev I’. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. i White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 

Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by fier Eph. Peabody. 

{G-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 

my2 is6tostf 





(cHuReti ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 
Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 
_ We would refer to the large Organ lately built by ue 
in the Rey. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 
Professional reference of the first authority. 
{28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





ye to supply files, a few copies of the 
Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
who have no further use for that number will do the 


call and examine our assortment, which is 


NEW GOODS, 
DANIELL & Co. 


201 Washington Stree 


HAviNs received our Fall supply of New Goons 
we would invite our customers and the public to 


better than at an ious season, and which wi 
sold at very lowr het; and we pledge Pear Pol 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city. 
DRESS SILKS. 
We have a beautiful assortment of Ricu CoLorep 
S1Lxs for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 
Buiack Siiks, for Dresses 
best color and finish. 
Buive Bvack S1&s that are warranted not to spot. 
CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
In our Shaw! Room will be found every variety of 
Long and Square Shawls, new-patterns. 
THIBET CLOTHS 


- 
OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 


These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any otherg in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 


EMBOSSED ; 
PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 
Our usual fall supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. " 
CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly PLarps, in great va- 


riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 

Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 

In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 


exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL ¢ CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newry Srereotryeep Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretoforc, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymfs. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 


of tle Cheshire Pastoral A 
> ] tim. 


Collection of Hymns for the Socicties of 
fae. "The highest com vndations 
pa} tented apt Ama dhc Mer tsetse 3 


tian H ? 
lowing: 
( ixtract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam. 


and Mantillas, of the} , 


ae © 


(OURISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI 


VATE Compiled by a © ites 


ssoviation, Ninth Edi- 
‘V'he publishers respectfully ask attention to this suai 
have been 


WORSHIP. 


qualified to judge ot its valae. 
As ba achtenes of tes nedloaiben in aah tke” Chety. 
1s held, we are permitted to give the fol. 


bridge 

: T have looked through the look with i 
cok and I fee} that our vhuntine aa eae wack on 
Committee vi i 


vides some fitting strain of sacred 

yor: and The number of hy large, but 
none too large; and it jg surprisi rane 

bo eo epee 

wi le: i : 

tian Hymns’ into their Chareheos ee 

Broadway Society, South Boston, M 

Rev. We, Buuaspe's ao, Hingham, Mase 





Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, M 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do ble Mase 
n, Mass. 








» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, eene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
-~ ————., Pomfret, Vt. 
R 5: Ree ee ¥. 
ev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambri » Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, Nf 
ed eye - ot Barat % Boston, 

je ivinity School, Cambri 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, ton. sil 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 


Moun: P’ Congregational Church, Roxbury. 
Societivs furnishing themselves’ wi es 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 


above for examination. 
ge & NICHOLS, publishers, 





nl4 118 Washington st 
A® NUALS FOR 1847. The Diadem—10 engrav. 
ings; 
Mayflower—9 engravings; 
Amaranth—7 pageentients ; 


Evergreen—10 engravings ; 

Christmas Blossoms—6 engravings ; 
Rainbow—10 steel plate engravings ; 

Christian Keepsake—9 engravings ; 

Rose of Sharon—7 engravings ; 

Floral Offering—10 plates, beautifully colored ; 


Friendship’s Offering—9 engravings ; 
I—9 engravings ; 
Also beautiful editions of 


a and Poetry of Europe, edited by H. W. Long- 
Ww; 
Poets and Poetry of England, edited by R. W. Gris- 


wold; 

7 agg and Poetry, of America, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold; 
Poets and Poetry of America, edited by Keese; 
Byrant’s Poems, illustrated with 16 engravings ; 


Willis’s Poems. 
For sale at low prices at SIMP- 
4i2 


All in rich bindin 
KINS’S, No 94 Washington street, 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


§ lacs operations of this Company are confined to Life 

Insurance exclusively, and are conducted upon the 

mutual principle; the profits being divided every year 

ag the insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
nem. 

‘The Premium, if over $50, may be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in an approved note, at 12 
months, with int est, subject to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 
monthly. 

Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 





which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. ‘Sannett;) B h st: 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. IL; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS & PALMER, 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged. 


& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., have in 
e progress, a new stereotype edition of ‘‘Webster’s 
American Dictionary,’’ to appear as early as practica- 
ble the coming season. 
{From Burritt’s Christian Citizen.] 

**We would advise all who are about to purchase a 
complete vocabulary of our ‘mother-tongue, to wait and 
examine, before they purchase, this cheap, and beauti- 
ful and convenient edition «f Dr Webster, the merit and 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive 
at the first glance.”’ 

[From the C.ncord (N. H.) Statesman.] 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass., a ‘Specimen ofa new stereo- 
type edition now in progress, of Dr Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language.”’ It is elegant- 
ly executed, and the whole work, which is to be like it, 
will, when finished, be one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued from the American press. The paper is 
fine, white and firm, and the type new. There are three 
columns ona page, surrounded by a double marginal 
line, which gives the page a particularly neat ana fin- 
ished appearance. The whole is to be comprised in one 
volume, crown quarto. Among the advantages of this 
over former editions, are the addition of several thous- 
and words,—a_ thorough revision of the whole work by 
Prof. Goodrich of Yale Gollege,—the insertion of the 
key to the pronunciation at the bottom of every page, 
(very convenient,)—tables of Greek and Latin proper 
names, Scripture do, and Geographical do, (the last is 
a great desideratum,) and a Memoir of Dr Webster.— 
The first edition of the Dictionary, in 2 vols. quarto, 
cost $20; the second, in 2 vols 8vo, cost $13,50. This, 
which is the original work unabridged, with the avove- 
named improvements, is to cost only $6. Undoubted- 
ly it will be by far the cheapest Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever published. Of its merits we need, of 
course, say nothing. It is now very generally received 
as the standard of our mother tongue. The publishers 
state it is new ja progress, and will be published during 
the coming season. 

{G-Specimens may be seen at the principal book- 
stores. tF2 n28 








OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
soe about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 


tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 


access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 


Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 


fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. eorge W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. ‘ 
Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 
Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf anid 





NE AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The P 4 journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instrue- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the we rig 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mi . 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conwribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first E ‘ 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Si num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 


—— 








LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. ‘The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is aP- 
pended a Condensed Ph gical Gongeaphy the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole ican Comm se 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of — 











: CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
j2 118 Washington street. 


publisher a favor by sending it, —_ or otherwise, 
addressed to ‘Christian Register, Boston.” jyll 


. ” 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley. 

For sale at the office of mtn ristian Register, 1h 
Water street. 4 


lish artists. The et gps Heard price of 


profits, there being no proprie interest or loan to 
absorb any portion thereof. na 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
which will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 
dren. 
Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 

No risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 
"No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 


Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 
Clergymen and professional men ily, Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval rs, and 





persons in every station in society, may secure to their 
families, in the event of death, a comfortable support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 
The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq:, Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. S. Hillard, Esq., H. Inches, Jr. Esq. 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
Paige, Esq., C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
pleton, Esq. 
All necessary information will be furnished by 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 

No 4 State st., ton 


o1l7 4mis 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

Crossy & Nicuots, No. 118 Wasbington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents ; 

—AMONG WHICH ARE— 
EnetisH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, Opal, Mayflower, Rose of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 
Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 
ELEGANTLY ILLustrRaTED Works. Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Buras, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &c. 
Juvenite Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most popular aathors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son, “ 
MiscELLaNeous Books. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, nning’s 
Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention. 
Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
ington street. tf 


Wash- 
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OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
— English and classical education. : 
erms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. : 
Reference is permitted to the coving, gentlemen in 
ag :—Samuel Greele, F. bP dry! rancis ora 
~W.C Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L- 
F. Wonea ton Poker; Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr 
Edward Jarvis of Derchoette and ie. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
a CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 








OAP STONE QUARRY, AND FARMING IM- 
PLEMENTS. The subscriber is now opening at 
Blandford, a valuable and extensive Quarry of Soap 
Stone, which is superior to any other substance for lin- 
ing Stoves, Furnaces and Fire Places. The fire has 
no effect upon it. From four to six tons of the stone 's 
at the Depot of the Western Railroad at Russell, where 
it may be examined and purchased : P 
I am also making Machines for Straw Cutting, a” 
offer them for sale, at my shop in Blandford. by 
chine may be seen and also purchased at Bagg & Par- 
son’s Agricultural Store in range OSBORN. 
t 


Blandford, Oct 17, 1846. 











EW VOL. DISCOURSES BY MR- I paapent 

Christian Consolations, ferment Se  cahedy 
mete Me = ve meer y Beer N. H.,1 a 
ieee ph — This day published by CROSY & 


age pre t. 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington stree’ sete 





THE AUTHOR OF MAR- 
N a BOOK riatieaity the deliverance of the Soul 
and Pi ae by Wm Mountford, 16mo; this day pub- 
lished. Deemed 
ers Sires 18mo . ‘This day published by CROS- 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington street. wah 
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DENTISTRY. 
o Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. - 
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